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MEAT IS A RICH NATURAL SOURCE OF B GROUP VITAMINS 


The Whole Pork Shoulder Roast -one of the most economical ways to 
provide an abundant supply of the meat vitamins, particularly 
Thiamine (Vitamin B,). This very large roast can be bought at an 
exceptionally low price per pound, and will furnish meals for four 
days for a family of six. 

It is being featured in advertising in Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Good Housekeeping next month, 


The pork shoulder is sold either unboned or boned for stuffing. 


For smaller families, the component parts of the shoulder (the fresh 
picnic and the Boston butt) are recommended. Especially recom 
mended are (1) Rolled Boston butt, and (2) Boneless picnic with 


pocket for stuffing. 


Now comes the important dis- 
covery that meat, which mankind 
has liked and thrived on since the 
dawn of time, is one of the richest 


natural sources of B Vitamins. 


Thiamine (Vitamin B;) 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B2) 
The Anti-Pellagra Vitamin 


Nutritionists realize that millions 
of people of all types, men and 
women, in all stations of life, who 
believe their diets to be ample are 
in reality getting barely enough of 
the important vitamins. 

This new knowledge is giving 
further impetus to the need for 
nutritionally adequate meals con- 
taining these vitamins. 

This chart, showing meat to bea 
rich natural source of B Vitamins, 
is accepted by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. - 

A FREE COPY in full color 
24 x 36 inches—will gladly be fur- 


nished you upon request. 
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{ am an American. 

My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution; 

My mother, to the Colonial Dames. 

One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in Boston Harbor; 
Another stood his ground with Warren; 

Another hungered with Washington at Valley Forge. 

My forefathers were America in the making: 

They spoke in her council halls; 

They died on her battle-fields ; 

They commanded her ships; 

They cleared her forests. 

Dawns reddened and paled. 

Staunch hearts of mine beat fast at each new star in the nation’s flag. 
Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory; 

The sweep of her seas, 

The plenty of her plains, 

The man-hives in her billion-wired cities. 

Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage of patriotism. 

I am proud of my past. 

I am an American. 


| am an American. 
My father was an atom of dust, 
My mother a straw in the wind, 
To His Serene Majesty. 
One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 
Another was crippled for life by twenty blows of the knout; 
Another was killed defending his home during the massacres. 
The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 
To the palace-gate of the Great White Czar. 
But then the dream came— 
The dream of America. 
In the light of the Liberty torch 
The atom of dust became a man 
And the straw in the wind became a woman 
For the first time. 
‘See,’ said my father, pointing to the flag that fluttered near, 
“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 
It is the emblem of the promised land. 
It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 
Live for it—die for it.” 
Under the open sky of my new country I swore to do so; 
And every drop of blood in me will keep that vow. 
I am proud of my future. 
I am an American. 
—Elias Lieberman 
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N a great democracy such as ours 

which has recently so vociferously 

demonstrated interest in the choice 
of its chief executive by the tremendous 
exercise of its right to vote, it seems 
Strange, perhaps, to refer to “Laws 
Affecting Women,” for don’t all the 
laws in a democracy apply to all citizens 
whether they be men or women? 

Unfortunately, the answer is no. 
The reason goes back to the past when 
women were originally little more than 
slaves, then, later, chattels, depend- 
ents and, only yesterday, seemingly, 
equals. 

We are in a changing world, whether 
or not we are yet observing it or be- 
lieving it and when the results of the 
terrible conflicts now raging in the en- 
tire world are known and weighed, his- 
tory may well adjudge it a world 
change that had to come. 

All through the untold years of the 
existence of man upon the earth, these 
revolutionary and evolutionary changes 
have taken place, sometimes gradually, 
sometimes catastrophically. So the 
change may well affect the attitude of 
the sexes toward each other. Perhaps, 
after the world madness subsides, wo- 
man may be considered a partner in 
every way. Whether or not she be 
married, she may have to assume the 
same responsibilities, the same duties, 
the same work, within her strength, as 
her brothers or husband. She may be 
recognized for her mental attainments 
and abilities despite the fact of her 
womanhood. “Just like a woman, just 
like a girl” may be forgotten expres- 
sions in the generations to come. 

Today, women are not accepted in 
the positions and affairs of our own 
country as being on a par with men, nor 
are they given their just share of public 
responsibility or even equal responsi- 
bility in private business. Are there 
many officers of big corporations or 
members of the boards of directors who 
are women? 

Our men have not yet freed them- 
selves from the narrow ideas of the 
past. Even with the second generation 
of co-education, outmoded ideas still 
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By Irene R. O’Crowley 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


At Ship’s Deck, her Highlands 
home, Miss O’Crowley practices 
her hobby of cooking and _ plays 
with her two champion English- 
bred terriers, Jackie and Bungi 


prevail, although they are false and 
unfair. The entire sphere of woman’s 
experiences has so changed that she is 
not the same girl her grandmother, or 
even her mother, was. Her experiences 
have been so different; her pace of liv- 
ing so hurried and intense; her knowl- 
edge of the world so widened by motion 
pictures, the radio and better oppor- 
tunities for education, by the swiftness 
of travel in the motor car, train, bus 
and plane, that the concept of her being 
like any former generation is not only 
dishonest, but foolish and weak. 
Then, too, if she were put back into 
the home, what would she do with her 
time? Her grandmother sewed, spun, 
wove, canned, baked, made candles, 
spent long hours cooking over inade- 
quate fireplaces or stoves—long hours 
doing all of the things she had to do 
with unhandy and cumbersome utensils. 
Today, the same results are obtained by 
ordering on the telephone, shopping, 
preparing dishes and putting them into 
automatic ranges and setting clocks for 


cooking time. Canning is safer and 
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better done in up-to-date sanitary can- 
neries. Cloth is better made in fac- 
tories than ever produced on home 
looms. 

Men in factories have taken away 
most of woman’s former occupations in 
the home; more men have secured jobs 
thereby, than have lost them by women 
entering the business fields. It is so 
uninformed for anyone to think that 
women are holding many jobs which 
men might fill, yet some states restrict 
married women from State positions 
if the family income reaches a certain 
level, holding that beyond that level, 
which is very low, no woman need as- 
sist in the support of the home. Thus 
they set a standard of dollars, above 
individual choice. They are forcing a 
married woman, simply because of her 
marriage, to stay at home. And for 
what? Certainly we have enough ex- 
amples of working women rearing suc- 
cessful and respectable families, and of 
failures among the women who do stay 
at home, to prove that it is not a social 
necessity. 

Let me urge you to look into the 
laws in your state so that you may 
inform other women who may not 
know about them, of these restrictive 
laws, because they threaten our democ 
racy, and that is too precious to be 
endangered. Vigilance is the eternal 
watchword—vigilance to scent the first 
threat to our American freedom. 

Outmoded laws, customs, thoughts 
and hostilities are still prevalent; most 
of them because of woman’s own in- 
difference, apathy and cowardice. 

One word, more than any other, is 
needed in a democracy; needed to be 
used, cherished, taught and exercised. 
That word is courace. If only I 
could instill that one thought into every 
woman in the world—have no fear, 
but have living, vital, breathing cour- 
age—the way would be easy for the 
betterment of us all. 

I used to be dreadfully afraid of 
thunder and lightning, so afraid that I 
was foolish and terror stricken when 
caught in a storm. I was as bad as my 
little wire-haired terrier who runs 
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under the bed at the first distant sound 
of thunder and trembles and pants 
until the storm is over. I died death 
after death of fright and panic. 


Once, about that time, I was teach- 
ing high school students Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar.” Do you remember 
where the soothsayer says, “Caesar, be- 
ware the Ides of March,” and Caesar 
replies, “Cowards die many times be- 
fore their death, the valiant never taste 


” 


of death but once! 

What a sermon, what a lesson in 
those words of the immortal bard! I 
took them for my motto right then. I 
am always, I confess, subconsciously 
aware of thunder storms but I have 
been out in them, even up in planes in 
them, and in other dangers and fright- 
ening situations but I have not been 
afraid because I intend to die but once. 

So, I say, courage to face life, cour- 
age to face the present and the future, 
courage to sacrifice, to tighten the belt, 
if necessary, to choose the hard way 
against the easy, to fight for our demo- 
cratic principles, to instill into the 
growing youth a keen desire for free- 
dom and a respect for decency, for our 
traditions, for the other fellow’s rights, 
for team-work in the American way. 

I’m not going to list the historical 
development of the rights which women 
have come to enjoy today but I do want 
to impress upon you at the outset of the 
articles which I shall write in the next 
few months, that all rights, all free- 
doms, all equities, all equalities, have 
been gained literally upon the knees 
of our forefathers through generation 
after generation. 

We all know how the barons forced 
from King John the great Magna 
Carta. Strong, courageous, brave men 
they were—men who believed in the 
doctrine of free men and dared the 
wrath of their King in making their 
demands. ‘That document was the an- 
cestor of our own form of government, 
the first corner-stone of our freedom. 

Generation followed generation, su- 
ing, pleading, fighting, bleeding, dying 
for each tiny progress. Brave women, 
too, fought for generations and sub- 
mitted to degradation and ridicule so 
that we, you and I, today might vote. 
Do you wonder that I have said re- 
peatedly that people should crawl on 
their knees, if necessary, to the polling 
places to vote whenever the opportunity 
is given to them. 

Such a magnificent right should be 
used; used in a holy and a patriotic 


way, as the most precious expression of 
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freedom in a living, vital democracy. 
What, then, are the laws which 
specifically affect women in our democ- 


racy? 

I feel that busy women have not the 
time to inform themselves about a lot 
of matter outside of their regular work 
or professions, yet there is certain 
basic information that should be theirs. 
I remember that when I was teaching, 
I did not bother my head about laws 
until I suddenly decided to become a 
lawyer. Then it was amazing to me to 
realize how abysmally uninformed and 
ignorant I was. I had never been in 
a court room, never in the mayor’s 
office, never in a police court, never 
in a jail! 

Law, to me, was interesting only 
when I had time to read about some 
celebrated case and what the outstand- 
ing lawyers did to protect their clients. 
A murder was always more interesting 
than a foreclosure—something to do 
with property and maybe a home, but 
why bother if it weren’t my home or 
property? 

I didn’t know that there were and 
are now laws in these United States 
designed solely for women, but I soon 
learned. Most of them are from the 
dim past but, nevertheless many of 
them are still on the statute books and 
in force. 

Each woman in each state should 
familiarize herself with its discrimina- 
tory laws. She should have the courage 
and determination to make this extra 
study and to join other women in an 
effort to have those laws changed. She 
must be watchful, ever suspicious, of 
legislation inimical to the freedom of 
both men and women. She must never 
let a law get by that puts a curb on 
any woman or dictates what any class 
of women may do. 

Once a mother said to me, “They 
shouldn’t let teach 
school. Why my daughter can’t get a 
position although she has spent many 
years in training because Mrs. Smith 


married women 


has the position my daughter wants 
and should have. Mr. Smith can sup- 
port his wife and she ought not to be 
taking the place of a single girl.” 
This disgruntled woman forgot that 
Mrs. Smith had a right to marry and 
also a right to work in her chosen pro- 
fession. She also forgot that her own 
daughter might marry and want to 
continue teaching. Courage, again, 
courage to be unselfish and stand for 
what is right and just and democratic. 


To go on to what intelligent women 


should know. I met a teacher one day 
who told me that her mother was very 
sick and that she, too, had just had a 
disquieting diagnosis. I was studying 
wills at law school then so I felt quite 
an authority and tactfully asked if she 
had made a will. She replied that it 
was not necessary as her mother would 
certainly get everything she would 
leave because neither her brother nor 
her sisters had ever taken care of their 
mother and besides they didn’t need it. 
I hastened to point out that if she died 
intestate, that is, without a will, her 
brother and sisters would get all she 
would leave. The theory of wills is that 
property shall never ascend to a previ- 
ous generation unless there are no de- 
scendents or brothers and sisters, or 
their children, if they have died. 


I have explained that to many men 
and women and have advised them to 
make wills because I have seen the 
hardship and waste resulting from 
not knowing or the lack of courage to 
face the supreme truth that we all 
must die. Fear grips people unac- 
countably at thought of making a will. 
Superstition overcomes them; they seem 
to think that the mere making of a will 
somehow is a premonition of death. In- 
stead of making it a pleasure to plan 
the future, when one has the privilege 
of having something to leave for loved 
ones, many people consider it a hard- 
ship. Married particularly, 
ought to make their wills gladly for 
they have not had this privilege long. 


women, 


I remember two sisters-in-law who 
were devoted to each other. The 
widow of the brother was left prac- 
tically destitute by long years of his 
illness and her own inability to work 
during those years of caring for him. 
His sister who had insurance and 
money saved was living with and help- 
ing her; but she was killed one day go- 
ing to work. There was no will. Her 
insurance and everything she had saved 
went to another brother and sister who 
had been hostile all their lives to her 
and their dead brother. They did not 
need the money, and her sister-in-law 
died in want. 
properly 


Just twenty-five words, 


written and witnessed, would have 
changed misery into comfort. Was it 
fear, carelessness or ignorance? But 
what difference when it’s too late? 

I know a woman in her late sev- 
enties who has a certain amount of 
property. One daughter has always 
stayed at home and cared for her 


mother, brothers and the home. She 
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is unfitted for anything outside of the 
home—a product of the gas-light era, 
a typical old maid, the devoted slave in 
the household, just taken for granted. 
One brother and one sister are mar- 
ried; another brother is still at home. 
The mother cannot make up her mind 
to make a will, although I have tried 
to point out that it will be quite dread- 
ful for that one daughter after her 
life of sacrifice to have to leave the 
home for, if the mother leaves no will, 
the estate will have to be divided into 
four equal parts. One of those parts 
will not sustain that daughter unless 
the others contribute and it’s strange 
how soon the others can forget her 
years of sacrifice when they get a little 
money! 

Sons and daughters are loath to 
speak of will-making to their parents 
and parents are equally hesitant to dis- 
cuss it with their children. One would 
think the mere making of a will spelled 
death! Why, the first will I ever drew 
has yet to become effective, for the 
client is still living. 

One woman I knew said she wanted 
a certain cousin to get all of her small 
estate but she never got around to 
making a will and the little she did 
leave, after years of self-denial and 
saving, was divided among ten second 
cousins, some of whom _ had 
known of her existence. How foolish 
that was and what fun she missed in 


never 


not planning the disposition of her pos- 
sessions! Then, too, the cost is so much 
more when the State has to appoint 
an administrator which it does when 
one dies without leaving a will than 
when the testatrix appoints her own 
executor in her will. 

Volumes are written on wills, but I 
can tell you briefly that, if you are 
single, there are generally no restric 
tions upon your making a will nor in 
what proportion you may dispose of 
possessions; but, if you are married, 
there are. In some states a man or wife 
may not entirely cut off the other and 
in several states there are still dower 
and curtesy rights in real property. 
Therefore, if you are married it is 
best to consult a lawyer so that you 
will leave a good will, thereby fore- 
stalling a lawsuit. 

I once saw a will wherein a husband 
was left two magnificent homes, but 
not their contents. I know the wife in- 
tended him to have the homes just as 
she had left them, but the words were 
not in the will and only what is writ- 
ten and witnessed properly counts, once 
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death occurs. 

Certain uniform requirements enter 
into the making of a valid will. It must 
be signed by you in the presence of at 
least two witnesses whom you have re- 
quested to witness your will. Have 
them watch you sign, then you and they 
each watch the other sign, for almost 
every state requires that a last will 
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Irene Rutherford O’Crowley has 
carved a career for herself in the pro- 
fession of law without forgetting that 
she is a woman. While not a feminist 
in the strict sense of the term, Miss 
O’Crowley, only woman member of the 
newly organized State Advisory Council 
of the New Jersey Unemployment 
Compensation Commission does realize 
that woman has ‘a place in the world 
—a place that, up to the present time, 
she has either lacked the initiative or 
the opportunity to fill. 

Miss O’Crowley believes that every 
woman should enter politics—not for 
personal gain, but for improved local 
organization so that a better type of 
politician will represent her locally, 
nationally and internationally. 

A native Newarker, Miss O°Crowley 
has long played a prominent part in 
the civie affairs of the city, particularly 
in the Youth Week celebrations which 
she regards as one of the most potent 
means of strengthening faith in de- 
mocracy. She was the only woman 
four-minute speaker in New Jersey 
during the World War; she was a 
founder and charter member of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Newark and a charter member 
and first vice-president of the Newark 
chapter of the League of Women 
Voters. Today she is one of the few 
women admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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and testament shall be “signed, sealed, 
published and declared” by the testator 
in the presence of the witnesses, who 
shall then sign and seal in his presence 
and in the presence of each other. “Pub- 
lished” means practically the same as 
“declared”; the important thing is to 
acknowledge that it is a will, but it is 
never necessary to disclose its contents 
to the witness. 

For instance, a man drew his own 
will. Then he asked two of his em- 


ployees to sign “this paper,” not tell- 


ing them that it was his will, and that 
paper was held not to be a valid will. 
That man, and he was very rich, died 
intestate and his estate was divided 
according to the laws of descent of his 
state—not as he had planned it. 


Wills are precious documents, too, 
so be sure they are kept where they 
cannot be destroyed by someone who 
“gets there first.” I heard of a daugh- 
ter who found her father’s will im- 
mediately after his death and discov- 
ered that he had left a woman, not 
her mother from whom he had long 
been separated, the bulk of his estate, 
and so that girl just tossed the will into 
the fire. That was a crime, but who 
could prove it? Her father should have 
had his will in a_ safe-deposit box 
which could not have been opened 
without someone in authority being 
present to check the contents. 

Dower and curtesy are quaint words 
from the past but they proclaim, as no 
other two words in law do, the mental 
attitude of by-gone ages. 

“Dower” was the right which a 
married woman had to a one-third in- 
terest in all of the “rents, issues and 
profits” of all of the real estate her 
husband ever had during their mar- 
riage. She had the advantage of re- 
ceiving that right immediately upon the 
completion of the valid wedding cere- 
mony. On the other hand, “curtesy” for 
the husband did not arise until his wife 
presented him with a child. After that 
he had the right, not to a one-third 
interest during his life-time in the 
rents, issues and profits of her estate, 
but to the entire rents, issues and prof- 
its of it. The children had to wait for 
him to die betore they could get a 
penny of them; but, if the father died 
first, after the mother’s dower interest 
of one-third was deducted annually, the 
other two-thirds were divided share 
and share alike among the children liv- 
ing or the issue of a,dead child. The 
theory is very plain. She, simply be- 
cause she was a married woman, did 
not have the sense to manage and pro- 
vide for the children, but he, theoretic- 
ally at least, did. Married women were 
classed in the law in this manner: 
“Idiots, lunatics, minors and married 
women.” The simple fact of marriage 
changed her into a being apart from 
her normal unmarried sisters. Curious 
old-style man-thinking, wasn't it? a 
part of the dim past and impossible 
in our modern life of freedom and 
democracy, but, alas, married women 
in some of our states are still creatures 
apart and so classified. 

I Bing As Bw fy ye oo ier ye ion . pro 4 
women about which they should be informed. 
In future issues, Miss O’Crowley will discuss 
marriage laws and insurance as they concern 
home and family life. If you have any particular 


subject matter you would like touched upon, 
please write the editor. 
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FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


VERY interesting definition of 

discords appears in the book 

The Material Used in Musical 
Composition, by Goetschius which 
states: 


A discord is a harmonic body which 
contains one or more dissonant inter- 
vals. A dissonance has as the term 
indicates, a harsh sound which the ear 
will accept only on condition that it be 
reasonably brief, and that it be justi- 
fied by the intervals which precede 
and especially follow it. By itself, a 
dissonance is meaningless; it demands 
progression which will fulfil its obli- 
gations. ‘This impression of expecta- 
tion characterizes the dissonant inter- 
vals, and imparts an activity to them 
which enlivens the harmony. 


This possesses helpful implications 
for any teacher, but particularly one 
She is not 
only an individual but a member of a 


teaching home economics. 


harmonic body bound by mutual school 
interests. Her cooperation is constantly 
sought by others. Into this harmonious 
relationship will creep “discord causing 
dissonances,” in short, misunderstand- 
ings, friction, jealousies and unhappi- 
ness. If these discords or upsets are 
“reasonably brief,’ they should not be 
deplored. They serve a real mission in 
enriching and enlivening the harmony. 
Out of them come happy, worthwhile 
resolutions, progress and pleasing con- 
cord. 

There are a great many responsibili 
ties, many of them of an extra-curricu- 
lar nature, which the home economics 
teacher is expected to assume. If these 
are accepted graciously, with an aim 
towards harmonious school and com- 
munity relationships, they appear to be 
play rather than work and justify the 
existence of the department as an essen- 
tial part of the school. 


In Step With the Students 


Of major importance in promoting 
harmony is the development of mutual 
students and 
When this has been accom- 
plished the student will derive more 
benefit from the class work and there 


understanding between 
teacher. 
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By Edna von Berge 
Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


will be a greater carry-over of home 
economics work into. the home. Meth- 
ods of obtaining this desirable harmony 
include pupil consultation on class work 
with thoughtful attention to their needs 
and interests, division of classroom du- 
ties so that each student feels that the 
class is hers, creation of a home atmos- 
phere in the school room allowing 
greater freedom and informality and 
centering of numerous extra curricular 
activities in the home economics depart- 
ment so that there are informal social 
contacts between teacher and students. 


In Tune With The Teachers 

It is not at all uncommon for jeal- 
ousies and antagonisms to exist among 
teachers. Such a condition interferes 
with the progress of the school and 
must be avoided. When misunderstand- 
ings do arise, they should be adjusted 
quickly and forgotten. The home eco- 
nomics teacher may have to go more 
than half way in bringing this about 
but the effort is more than rewarded in 
the stimulation that comes from happy, 
harmonious relationships. 


In Swing With The School 
Set-ups 

Clubs, football teams and other or- 
ganizations are a vital part of every 
school set-up. A school cannot exist 
satisfactorily or normally without them, 
nor can they exist without the assistance 
of the home economics teacher and the 
facilities of her department. When the 
teacher fails to cooperate gladly in the 
necessary educational and social pro- 
grams of the various organizations, the 
whole school suffers. When she parti- 
cipates actively and good naturedly, she 
engenders good will for her department 
that insures a full enrollment of stu- 
dents and the cooperation of teachers 
sponsoring the school organizations. Of 


course there is a limit to what the 
teacher can do in addition to her teach- 
ing role; that must be decided fairly by 
the teacher herself. 


In Key With The Cafeteria 
Cafeteria 
some school systems, it is a definite 


management differs. In 
part of the home economics depart- 
ment; in others, it is entirely under sep- 
arate management. In the latter case, 
the home economics teacher may coop- 
erate with the cafeteria manager to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

The home economics department may 
take the responsibility of the school 
lunch educational program. This will 
include informing students on cafeteria 
rules, seating arrangements, food selec- 
tion for health and cafeteria etiquette. 
It may also necessitate the preparation 
of posters, rating of lunch trays and 
helping children through the 
lines. The school cafeteria is often used 


small 


as a laboratory for training institutional 
management students or for home eco- 
nomics classwork in large quantity food 
preparation. In turn, home economics 
classes might assist the cafeteria mana- 
ger in an emergency such as the illness 
of members of her staff. 

Home management classes gain val- 
uable experience in interior decoration 
by practicing on the school cafeteria. 
Proceeds from the cafeteria are often 
used when the home economics depart- 
ment lacks the necessary funds. 

These are but a few of the ways har- 
monious relationships may be developzid. 
No one can carry on an active program, 
requiring contact with numerous indivi- 
duals and groups, without encountering 
discords. The home economics teacher 
must be prepared for them and recog- 
nize the fact that they play an impor- 
tant role if rightly accepted. 

Meeting misunderstandings gra- 
ciously and overlooking petty annoy- 
ances will help to avoid discords and 
make for harmony in the home eco- 
nomics department, the school and the 


community. 
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An excerpt from The Good Earth, prepared by the Commission on Human Relations, reveals the 
women in old China, shows the customs of the people and provides opportunity for discussion of what is hap- 
pening to women in the warring nations today 


r 


Courtesy Warner Brothers 


position of 


VISUAL AIDS Aid Uou 


AVE you ever tried to describe 

a circular staircase only to find 

yourself making vague motions 
with your hands, accompanied by even 
vaguer oral explanation? In all proba- 
bility you gave up and made a sketch 
on the board or found a picture of a 
staircase. The illustration clarified the 
description quickly and easily. A film 
showing this architectural phenonema 
would have been even better. 

The description of a circular stair- 
case is simple compared to some ques- 
tions presented by the inquiring stu- 
dent. Frequently heard queries are: 
Why is milk an essential food? What 
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By Bernice Band 


do you mean by the “ill housed one 
What is a “constructive 
Or—How can I balance a 


third ?” 
hobby ?” 
wardrobe budget? These are only a 
few instances where films can be a 
constructive aid to education. Not 
because the instructor’s description is 
garbled or inadequate, but because 
films have a greater breadth and scope. 
The student can see before him the 
workings of a packing plant or cannery, 
family living in various strata of so- 
ciety and many other settings entirely 


foreign to his experience. Films have 
another advantage in the development 
of an understanding and appreciation 
of social, economic and geographical 
differences in various sections of our 
country. Films with a city background 
can be shown in rural communities and 
vice versa. 

all phases of home eco- 
Many are 


Films on 
nomics are now available. 
free, which means that the school pays 
the mailing charge only; others require 
a small fee per day, per week or per 
year. There are several sources of in- 
formation on what is available in your 
line of work; among them are the uni- 
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Courtesy Warner Brothers 


Situations like this one from The Devil Is a Sissy form 
the basis for earnest discussion of student relationships 


versity or college extension libraries, 
the numerous catalogues and directories 
put out by public and private concerns 
and the distributing organizations. 

For the teacher connected with a 
college or university, it is a simple 
matter to write or ’phone for informa- 
tion and even to review films before 
ordering. This teacher pre-viewing is 
an essential part of movie presentation 
to a class, as many films require pre- 
liminary discussion and others must be 
shown two or more times for satisfac- 
tory student comprehension. 

Numerous film centers have been ar- 
ranged to aid teachers in all sections 
of the country. A few of them are: 
Boston University, Boston; New York 
University Film Library, 71 Washing- 
ton Square, New York City; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Atlanta; College Film 
Center, 50 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago; University of Ohio, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Columbus; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Bureau of Visual 
Education, Minneapolis; University of 
Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Department of 
Ann Arbor; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; 
City; University of California, Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, Berkeley. 

One helpful directory is that put out 
by H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City, called the 
Catalog. It contains 
fied list of 2370 non-theatrical films 
under a separate title subject index.” 


Norman; University of 


Education, 


University of Iowa, Iowa 


Educational Film 


“a selected, classi- 


It is accurate and easy to use, since it 
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has numerous classifications. The cross 
index is particularly helpful and you 
will find some titles in as many as six 
categories, so you can’t miss them. 
This catalog has the added advantage 
of giving reviews and evaluations 
which are helpful in deciding whether 
the film is suitable for your purpose and 
worth the postage. 

Another widely used catalog, One 
Thousand and One Non-Theatrical 
Films, is published by the Educational 
Screen, Chicago. It is arranged in sec- 
tions; those important to the home 
economist are: Domestic Science 
(though why they call it that I don’t 
know), Consumer Education (a series 
of films called “Getting Your Money’s 
Worth”), Clothing Textiles and Lea- 
ther, Child Care, Food, Personal Hy- 
giene, Public Hygiene. 

A general catalog which runs the 
gamut from Puss in Boots to William 
Tell is provided by the Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, 2402 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, and 28-24 East 
Eighth Street, Chicago. One section 
does list health foods, but it is difficult 
to use unless you know exactly what 
you need or have a study series worked 
out with suitable films. 

If you want to develop a_ study 
series, or if you teach human and fam- 
ily relations, send for the booklet, The 
Haman Relations Series of Films, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
($.25 charge). The films in this series 
were selected by the Commission on 
Human Relationship of the Progressive 


Education Association. Dr. Alice 
Keliher, the chairman, has written a 
strong introduction to the book and a 
clear explanation of the service re- 
quired of the film excerpts selected. Dr. 
Keliher recommends highly two docu- 
mentary films recently distributed: And 
So They Live and The Children Must 
Learn. The York University 
Film Library will give you further in- 
formation on these films. 

For good information on any ques- 


New 


tion pertaining to films, you may write 
to the American Film Service, 45 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York City. This 
Film Center will not only send you 
information but route your requests to 
the right sources. It cooperates with 
other film centers, with libraries, gov- 
ernment agencies and commercial ex- 
changes and publishes a periodic news 
letter which gives present and prospec- 
tive production information. 

Our government has put out good 
educational films for a number of years. 
If you will write to the Film Service, 
Federal Security Agency, United States 
Office of Education, you may secure a 
comprehensive, up-to-date list. Most 
of these films are available from the 
university and college centers pre- 
viously listed. One of interest to all 
students is the N. Y. A. film entitled, 
Youth Gets a Break. 

Any number of commercial xilms are 
available for educational purposes and 
a few are remarkably free of adver- 
tising. he theory seems to be that a 
well known company does not have to 
use many advertising plugs. At present 
distributors are recommending the tech- 
nicolor film recently released by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
It is called The Land of Plenty and 
brings out various universal aspects of 
nutrition. In contrast, is a frankly pro- 
motional Hotpoint pitcure 
Blame it on Love, used by Edison Elec- 


motion 


tric Company distributors. <As_ for 

others, you can rely upon your own 

judgment in the following list of 
sources: 

Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Safety 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn. Free 

American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ing, i: on Free 

American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., N. 
ey OF 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. Free 

American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. Rent 

American Heart Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 

American Medical Association, Scientific 
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HE following sketch was writ- 
ten and presented by students in 
the Vocational Homemaking 
Department of the Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as 
part of a series of broadcasts sponsored 
by the Board of Education. In each 
broadcast, a certain school reports on 
some special school activity. 

The nursery school referred to in the 
sketch is the only one established in a 
Pennsylvania high school. It is a co- 
operative undertaking of the Board of 
Public the Education and 
Recreation Division of the Works 
Project Administration and a commun- 
The 
described by the girls is done in the 
Child Care Unit by students taking the 
Vocational Homemaking Course. 

The sketch could be used as an as- 
sembly program, if desired. It takes 
approximately twenty minutes to pre 
sent, but may be shortened or length- 


Education, 


ity sponsoring committee. work 


ened as occasion demands. 


JANUARY, 1941 


By Henrietta A. Hund 


Kensington High School 
Philadelphia 


The scene opens as two girls are 
leaving Kensington High School in the 
late afternoon. 

Jane (to Carol Ann) Where is Bar- 
bara? I thought she was going skat 
ing with us. 

Carol Ann: I thought she was, too. I 
didn’t see her when I left my locker. 

(sees Bar- 


Bar- 


Let’s wait a few minutes. 
bara) Oh, there she is now! 
bara! 
Barbara (breathless) Oh, I’m nearly 
That test I had last period 
Am | 


crazy! 


was so long! exhausted! 


7 hy ot Eohed » ‘ 
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4 vf one?” 


heal 


Jane: Yes, I know how it is. I strug 
gled with my work all day, too. I’ve 
bookkeeping balance 
until I can’t see straight. Let’s for 
get it. What did you do today, Carol 
Ann? 


Carol Ann: The most interesting thing 


worked on my 


I did was to help Jean wash her face 
and hands. 
Jane: Wash her face and hands! What 
do you mean? Is she a cripple? 
Carol Ann: No 
I’m talking about little Jean in the 
School. 
and a half years old, and she hasn't 
School 


enough to know how to wash herself. 


(Laughing) silly 


Nursery She is only two 


been in the Nursery long 


Barbara: She must be smart to be 
learning to wash her face and hands. 
What else can she do? 

Carol Ann: You'd be surprised! When 

started to go to the 

School, | 


nothing 


I first 
Nursery knew 


almost about 
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small children. Now I am learning 
that they have a lot more sense than 
many grown-ups realize. Jean has 
learned to take off her coat and hat 
herself and can hang them up on 
her own hook in the locker room. 

Jane: You don’t mean to tell me she 
can read her own name? How does 
she know it is her hook? 

Carol Ann: Each child has a picture 
above her hook. Jean’s is a blue- 
bird, and she has come to know it. 

Barbara: That must be interesting to 
see! But tell us, Carol, why are the 
girls in your class studying about 
children? 

Carol Ann: Well, you see, our course 
in Vocational Homemaking includes 
work in all the phases of making a 
home. The Child Care Unit gives 
us information we can use now as 
well as training us for the future 
when we may have homes of our 
own. About half a dozen of the girls 
in our class are earning extra money 
right now. 

Jane: I wish I could earn some extra 
money. 

Barbara: 


this course, Carol Ann. How often 


I’m certainly curious about 

do you girls go to the Nursery 
School ? 

Carol Ann: Three of us go for two 
periods every day. 

Jane: What kinds of things do you do? 

Carol Ann: Girls in our class work 
during the first part of the morning. 
Girls from other classes come later. 
The small children are there until 
the middle of the afternoon. Each 
day one girl spends the entire day 
there. 

Jane: But you haven’t yet told 
what you do. 

Carol Ann: Well, the first thing the 
children do is to go through the 
health inspection routine. A qualified 
school nurse examines each child 
carefully for any signs of skin and 
throat infections or diseases of any 
kind. If he passes the test, he may 
stay in the nursery or play outside 
if it is good weather. After the chil- 
dren have played outside for awhile, 
they come in for cod liver oil and 
orange juice. One of us students has 
set the table with glasses, spoons, 
napkins, oil and juice. We sit at the 
small table and help each child take 
the oil and juice. 

Barbara: Cold liver oil! I don’t think 
I’d like that job! 
such smelly stuff-—don’t the children 
hate to take it? My little cousin 


Cod liver oil is 
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makes a fuss every time he is sup- 
posed to take his, and I guess his 
mother never gets much of it down 
his throat. 

Carol Ann: Maybe that’s because his 
mother shows by her attitude that 
she thinks it is quite awful and the 
little boy reflects this same attitude. 
You know, since I’ve been watching 
the Nursery School teachers work 
with the children, I’ve learned a 
great deal about these things. For 
example, a calm attitude is a great 
help. Our children learn to do a 
great many things without coaxing 
because the teachers are patient and 
understanding. 

Jane: I should think it would be very 
tiresome to work day after day and 
not see the child learning very fast. 

Carol Ann: Yes, it takes heaps of time 
and patience. Many Mothers think it 
is easier and quicker to dress their 
children than allow the children to do 
it themselves. But no one learns to 
do a thing unless he does it himself. 

Jane: Don’t I know it! I haven't 
learned how to do my bookkeeping 
yet. But here we are at my house. 
Let’s get rid of our books and get 
our skates. 

Carol Ann: 
let’s go. 


A good idea. Come on, 


* 


Scene changes to Jane’s living room. 
(Chatter of women’s voices and cups 
rattling is heard.) 

Jane: (to girls) Oh—I 

Mother is having some of her friends 


forgot that 


in for tea this afternoon. Come in 
and let’s get some food before we 
go skating. (all enter.) 

(informally) Hello Mother— 
and everybody. May I bring in Carol 


Jane: 


Ann and Barbara? 

Mrs. Thompson (Jane’s mother): Of 
course, Jane. Won't you introduce 
the girls? 

Jane: How do you do, Mrs. Davis? 
How are you, Mrs. Randall? Mrs. 
Davis and Mrs. Randall (together) 
How do you do, Jane? 

Jane: Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Randall, 
may I introduce my friends, Barbara 
Clark and Carol Ann Jamison? 

Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Randall: How 
do you do? 

Girls: How do you do? 

Jane: These girls are in my class in 
Kensington High and we are about 
to go skating, after we get something 
to eat. Will you excuse us? 

Mrs. Davis: Oh, before you go, Jane. 
We were just talking with your 


Mother about this item in the paper 
on the Kensington High Nursery 
School. What is it all about? 

Jane: (musing and looking at paper) 
If I hadn’t walked home with Carol 
Ann this afternoon, I wouldn’t know 
much about it myself, but she ex- 
plained some of it to us just now. 
Carol, won’t you tell Mrs. Davis 
about the Nursery School while I 
help Mother serve tea? 

Carol Ann and Barbara: 
we will, Jane. 

Mrs. Davis: I’ve been reading in the 
papers about this Nursery. And, I 


Of course 


declare, I never did hear so much 
fuss made about a nursery before! 
Isn’t it just another “day nursery?” 

Carol Ann: No, Mrs. Davis. Our 
Nursery School is a real school, for 
the children, for high school girls 
and for the parents. This nursery 
is run in connection with our high 
school. With the help of the Nursery 
School teachers, we girls train the 
children to learn good habits. At the 
same time, we are learning how to 
work with children. 

Mrs. Randall: I should think you could 
learn all that at home. 

Barbara: Well, I think it is very good 
for the girls who haven’t small 
brothers and sisters, for they often 
haven’t a chance to be with children. 

Carol Ann: Yes, and the girls who 
have younger brothers or sisters are 
finding it of real value, for now they 
understand better how to get ‘along 
with them. Several girls in our class 
say their families are happier now. 

Mrs. Davis: What do the children do? 

Barbara: I can tell you one thing that 
Carol just told us. They have a 
health inspection every morning. 

Carol Ann: Yes, and I think one of the 
most interesting times is when the 
children are washing before dinner. 
You know that they stay all day, 
don’t you? 

Mrs. Davis: No, I thought it was sim- 
ply a place for them te play. 

Carol Ann: Of course, they do play. 
But, the real idea is to help the 
child learn from every thing he does. 
Not all children are alike, so some 
take longer to learn certain things. 
For example, some children get so 
interested in their toys, they dislike 
leaving them in order to wash. I re- 
member when I was in the play room 
today, a little boy named Jack was 
like that. He just wouldn’t leave his 


toys. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Progressive Education Association 


National Headquarters—221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

Membership Requirements—Anybody who is interested 
in education may join, parents included. 

Dues—$3.00 for 1 year which includes subscription to 
Progressive Education magazine or $4.00 a year 
which includes subscription to the magazine and 
Frontiers of Democracy. 

President—Mr. Carleton Washburne, Supt. of 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


National Education Association 


National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Any qualified member of 
the educational field. 

Dues—Active, associate and institutional. Annual dues 
$2.00 for members who receive the Journal; $5.00 
for members who receive the Journal, research bul- 
letins and proceedings. A life membership is $100.00. 

President—Donald DuShane, Supt. of Schools, Colum- 


bus, Indiana. 








American Association of University Women 


National Headquarters—1634 1 Street, N.W., Wash 
ington, D. C. ‘ 

Membership Requirements—A member must have a 
four year degree from a college appearing on an 
approved list. Ratings are usually selected from 
rating of the Association of American Universities. 
There is an associate membership which requires 
that a member have attended two years at one of 
the colleges on the approved list. 

Dues—$5.00 annually. 

President—Dr. Margaret S. Morris, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 


American Vocational Association 


National Headquarters—l1010 Vermont Avenue 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Any person may be a 
member who is interested in vocational education, 
practical arts and occupational adjustments. 

Dues—$3.00 for direct membership; $1.00 A.V.A. 
membership plus dues of a state vocational associa 
tion when joining through an affliated state voca 
tional association. Twenty-five cents of regular 
annual dues pays subscription for Journal. 

President—R. O. Small, State Department of Educa- 


tion, Boston, Massachusetts. 











American Home Economics Association 


National Headquarters—620 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A degree from a_recog- 
nized college or university with a major in home 
economics or a degree from a recognized college or 
university with a major in a related field and, in 
addition, evidence that through subsequent training 
or experience the person has become, in interest and 
practice a home economist. 

Dues—Active members pay $3.00 for national dues, in 
addition to state dues and receive the Journal as 
well as the Bulletin of the A.H.E.A. Junior mem 
bers pay $1.00 in addition to state dues and receive 
only the Bulletin. 

President—Gladys Branegan, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana. 








American Dietetic Association 

National Headquarters 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

Membership Requirements—A bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or institutional management is a 
basic requirement for membership. The candidate 
must also have completed satisfactorily one of the 
hospital, administrative or clinic courses approved 
by the Association or, as an alternative, present evi- 
dence of two years of successful, acceptable experi 
ence in the field of dietetics. T'wo active members 
of the Association must vouch for this experience. 
Persons not eligible for active membership may be 
admitted to the Association as associate members. 

Dues—$5.00 annually or life membership $75.00. 

President—Mary 1. Barber, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


(See next page) 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


National Headquarters—600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Headquarters—1734 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—An interest in the objects 
of the Congress—to promote the welfare of children 


Membership Requirements—Every application must 
show that the organization requires no sectarian or 
political test for membership; that it is not a secret 
society; that no one of its members is known to be 
affliated with any organization which tolerates, 
either by practice or teaching, violation of national 


and youth in home, school, church and community ; 
to raise the standards of home life; to secure ade- 
quate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth; to bring into closer relation the home 
and the school and to develop between educators or state laws. 


and the general public such united efforts as wi Dues—For members of clubs within the United States 


are ten cents per capita, per year. Dues of national 
and international organizations are $5.00 per year. 
Dues of foreign or territorial clubs are $1.00. 

President—Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, 1734 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


y and Chemistry 


The Effect of Acid Foods 
On Stainless Steel Utensils 


secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social and spiritual education. 
Dues—Annual dues are five cents per active member. 
President—Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, The Eddystone, 
Park At Sproat, Detroit, Michigan. 

















be found in the foods after cooking to provide high humidity (88 per cent) 
for one hour in the utensils. The and low air movement (2 feet per 
amounts in every instance were less 


than 0.00002 gram. 
The amounts of chromium and nickel 


minute). A third series was stored in 


N recent years stainless steel las a 2 ae ee 
hydrators” within these refrigerators. 


been used to fabricate cooking uten- 

Fresh unstored lettuce and lettuce 
stored under these four conditions was 
fed to a total of 500 rats with vitamin 
A deficiency. The lettuce stored in the 
conventional refrigerator wilted sub- 


sils. ‘These stainless steel utensils con- ; : a y 
F ‘ dissolved from stainless steel utensils 
tain about 18 per cent of chromium 


oath were extremely small and should have 
and about 8 per cent of nickel. : ; ; eS ‘+ 
no detrimental physiological effects. 


x *k * 


Experiments were conducted — by 


Charles F. Poe and Elizabeth Nyholm 


of the University of Colorado to de- 
termine whether acid foods when cook- 
ed in stainless steel containers for one 
hour would dissolve appreciable 
amounts of chromium and nickel. 
Fresh juices used were: cherry, 
lemon, orange, plum, rhubarb and _ to- 
mato; and the canned juices: apricot 
nectar, grapefruit, loganberry, peach, 
nectarine, pear nectar, pineapple, prune, 
white distilled 


vinegar, cider vinegar and yellow to 


sauerkraut, tomato, 
mato. 

The amounts of iron dissolved after 
one hour’s cooking (grams per kilo- 
gram of food) were very small. The 
foods showing the largest amounts 
were: rhubarb, sauerkraut and logan- 
berries, each around 0.003 gram; yel- 
grapefruit 
and oranges dissolved less than 0.003 


low tomatoes, pineapples, 
gram. 

The amounts of chromium dissolved 
Only with 


cherries and tomatoes were as much as 


were extremely small. 


0.001 gram dissolved by one kilo of 
juice. 


Only minute traces of nickel could 
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The Effect of Reduced Evapora- 
tion on the Provitamin A 
Content of Fresh Vegetables in 
Refrigerated Storage 


IGH humidity is a bane of man- 

kind but it is a protection against 
vitamin destruction in vegetables. Wilt- 
ing is an important cause of vitamin 
It has been demonstrated 
by Professor Robert S. Harris and L. 
Malcom Mosher of the Biological Re- 


search 


destruction. 


Laboratory of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, that vitamins 
A and C are best maintained in fresh 
vegetables by storage in a moist and 
quiet and cool atmosphere. 

Fresh green lettuce leaves were 
stored in a conventional domestic re- 
Fahrenheit 
under the customary conditions of com- 
paratively low humidity (69 per cent) 
and high air movement (10 feet per 
minute). 


at a slightly higher temperature in a 


frigerator at 41 degrees 


Other samples were stored 


second domestic refrigerator designed 


* Abstract of paper presented before the Di- 
vision of Agricultural and Food Chemistry at 
the 100th meeting of the American Chemical 
Society. 


stantially more because the dry air re- 
moved its moisture. The loss of vita- 
min A from the lettuce corresponded to 
the amount of moisture loss, but was 
accentuated as wilting became severe. 

Nearly twice as much vitamin A was 
destroyed in the lettuce stored in the 
conventional refrigerator as was lost in 
the special high-humidity refrigerator. 
This corresponds with results obtained 
last year with vitamin C in numerous 
vegetables. This research offers scien- 
tific basis for the common practice of 
housewives who wrap green vegetables 
in damp towels or paper.* 

x me * 

Ascorbie Acid Content of 
Pigmented Fruits, Vegetables 
and Their Juices 

NEW method, making possible 

the estimation of vitamin C in 
highly colored products, has been de- 
vised by Mary Mann Kirk and Dr. 
Donald K. Tressler of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
to determine the antiscorbutic vitamin 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition, Part III 


PPORTUNITIES in foods and 

nutrition parallel, more or less, 

opportunities in clothing and 
textiles with teaching and business call- 
ing by far the majority of foods majors. 
In foods work the dividing line between 
business and industry is so fine that the 
two fields will be treated as one. Op- 
portunities in writing, research and 
demonstration are limited; although 
preparation for business necessitates 
some experience in all three fields. 


‘TEACHING 

Some time ago a philosopher said, 
“Those who can—do; those who can’t 
—teach.” Perhaps teaching has offered 
the road of least resistance but that 
does not mean that all teachers are non- 
aggressive. If you recall your school 
experience you will conclude that there 
is still room for good teachers. 

For general advantages, disadvan- 
tages and personnel requirements for 
teaching refer to Part I of “Creative 
Careers in Home Economics” in the 
November PracticaL Home Eco- 
NOmMIcs. Except for teaching in a de- 
partment store personnel department, 
the openings for a foods teacher are the 
same as those for the clothing teacher. 
Often she is required to teach both 
foods and clothing. 

Public Schools: The school level at 
which you teach will depend largely 
upon your interests, training and ex- 
perience and the size of the town in 
which you teach. In a city your salary 
will be determined by the teaching 
level. 


Private Schools: Advancement. in 
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By Hazel T. Craig 


private schools is usually more limited 
than in public school work. However, 
the public school salary scale in some 
states is very low and before accepting 
a position you should find out some- 
thing about salary increases in private 
schools. Your work in a private school 
will be less fatiguing because classes 
are smaller but you may be tied down 
more with dormitory duty. 
of Higher 
College, university or normal school 
teaching has many advantages over 
teaching in either private or public 
schools. You have few if any extra- 


Institutions Learning: 


curricular or dormitory duties and your 
schedule is more flexible. Training and 
experience requirements are higher and 
positions fewer. As a rule your teach- 
ing is much more specialized because 
you teach one course or several very 
closely related courses. 

Adult Education: The 
drive has given impetus to adult educa- 
tion among upper as well as lower in- 
come families. Adult classes in home 
economics may be organized by the 
P.T.A., a church organization or com- 
munity club and a teacher petitioned 
for through the Public School Boards 
of Education. The classes run ten or 
fifteen lessons and the salary is set by 
the government. This teaching field 
offers delightful part-time work for 
the home economics teacher who has 
become a home-maker. 


consumer 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
The outlook for home economics 
trained women in business is convinc- 
ingly presented in a talk given some 
time ago by Virginia Porter, director 
of the Home Economics Department cof 
Libby, McNeill and Libby. Miss Por- 
ter obtained information from. sixty- 
three firms in the middle west, em- 
ploying home economics trained women. 
Her findings showed: 

(a) Sixty-three home economics workers 
have been employed in business on 
an average of six years each. 

(b) Twenty-two per cent held executive 
positions. 


(c) Two out of three executives did not 
begin as an assistant. 

(d) In the majority of cases business 
slumps affected the number of em- 
ployees and activity of the home 
economics staff. 

(e) Only one business in three is expand- 
ing its Home Economics Depart- 

ment. 


Miss 


home economics in business is still in 


Porter firmly believes that 
the pioneering stage and gradually ex- 
panding but how far it will expand de- 
pends upon the home economist—her 
interest in her work and her ability to 
create new jobs and to sell herself to 
the public. In addition to home eco- 
nomics training, Miss Porter lists as 
Must Takes—public speaking, journal- 
ism and typing and as Desirables—ad- 
vertising and selling, economics, Eng- 
letter 


writing and foreign languages. Before 


lish, merchandising, business 
you launch on a HEWIB career check 
yourself on personal qualifications : 
Do you get along well with people? 
Can you quickly size up a situation and 
meet it? 
Do you have the ability to organize 
your work? 
Can you stand long hours, with mental 
and physical strain? 
Do you have confidence in yourself, 
initiative and tact? 
Are you always alert and well 
groomed? 


If you can answer yes to these ques- 
tions, select your future from one of 
the following business opportunities. 

Dietitian in Hospital or Dormitory: 
As a hospital dietitian you may expect 
to plan menus, arrange for regular or 
special diets, consult with doctors on 
individual cases, order and purchase 
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supplies, supervise the preparation and 
service of food, keep inventories and 
records of diets, hire and train your 
kitchen staff and, in many instances, 
teach student dietitians and nurses. As 
a dietitian in a dormitory you plan 
menus and provide special diets for in- 
firmary cases, order food supplies, hire 
and supervise the cooking and serving 
staff, keep records, take inventory and 
sometimes teach dietetics courses. Your 
success depends upon serving tasty, at- 
tractive food at low cost. 

The American Dietetics Association 
specifies that you present the following 
semester hours to become a registered 
12-17; biology, 
6-13; social science, 9-12; education, 3; 
food preparation, 6-8; nutrition, 6-8; 
institutional management, 6-9. In filling 


dietitian—chemistry, 


these requirements you will naturally 
want to consider some of the desirable 
and undesirable features of dietetics 
work. Advantages—Y ou will find open- 
ings in any section of the country; you 
are not restricted to hospital service; 
you are in line for promotion in salary; 
you associate with a professional class 
of people lending prestige to the posi- 
tion. Disadvantages—You work long 
hours; your duties more or less isolate 
you; you may encounter difficulties in 
managing your employees. Your salary 
will closely parallel a high school teach- 
er’s salary. However, it may be more 


; ia 
elastic because in many cases you “live 


in” at a fraction of what it would cost 
to “live out.” 

Manager or Dietitian of Restaurant, 
Tea Room or Cafeteria: The duties of 
the manager of a restaurant, tea room 
or cafeteria are similar to those of 
dormitory dietitian. Creative ability is 
perhaps more essential in devising in- 
teresting dishes and arranging tables 
and decorations effectively. Often you 
are called upon to plan color schemes 
and assist in buying equipment and fur- 
nishings. Feeding the public is, without 
doubt, a growing business and a suc- 
cessful person can demand a large sal- 
ary. Having your own establishment is 
a definite risk because the initial ex- 
pense of operating is great, competition 
keen and work extremely fatiguing. If 
you are contemplating such a venture 
get some experience on a salary first. 
Then, if you are still determined to 
open your own tea room, cultivate a 
gracious manner and infinite tact, make 
desirable social contacts and choose 
your location with discrimination. Ad- 
vantages—Your work will be interest- 
ing and diversified, you will be per- 
mitted free range for planning your 
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Disad- 
vantages—Y ou will have to be on your 


menus and hiring your staff. 


toes continuously because of keen com- 
petition; you will work long hours; 
you will be open to public criticism. 

Home Economics Staff of Food Com- 
panies: 

Manufacturers of meat, milk and 
cereal products, canned fruits and vege- 
tables employ a number of home eco- 
nomists. The number depends upon the 
size of the establishment, type of prod- 
uct manufactured and the attitude of 
the manufacturer toward a Home Eco- 
nomics program. Positions include: di- 
rector of the department, director of 
the experimental kitchen, correspondent, 
testing assistants, research assistants, 
field workers, educational program di- 
rectors. Advantages—You have oppor- 
tunities to exercise all your creative 
powers; your work is seldom monot- 
onous; the experience is splendid. Dis- 
advantages—Y ou work long hours; you 
have many interruptions; many of your 
plans may fail. 

The director of the department must 
have at least a Bachelor’s degree in 
Home Economics and several years ex- 
perience after college. Other prerequi- 
sites are a knowledge of consumer 
problems, a spirit of cooperation, the 
ability to get along with people; initi- 
ative and imagination and the ability to 
write and speak well. The salary is 
usually very desirable. 

As director of — the 
kitchen you will need the fundamental 


experimental 


qualifications above and a love for sci- 
entific research and food preparation. 
The initial salary will be lower and 
the maximum salary a little higher than 
that of a teacher with the same number 


of years experience. 








Testing or research assistant: Yhe 
larger the firm the larger the staff. 
The assistants work in close contact 


with the director and usually begin 
right out of college. 

As correspondent on the Home Eco- 
nomics staff of a food products com- 
pany, you will handle all food informa- 
tion requests from the general public. 
To fill such a position you will need 
preparation in foods, nutrition, English 
and journalism. The salary is variable. 

The field worker is a traveling sales- 
man. If you like to travel, spending 
your nights on a pullman and your days 
talking and before 
church, club, store or school groups the 
position has a great deal to offer. Your 
traveling expenses are paid and your 
salary will be better than that of an 
assistant in the foods department. 

Home Economics Staff of Maga- 


zines: 


demonstrating 


Women’s magazines and magazines 
published by food chain stores usually 
have a Home Economics Department. 
This is made up of an editor and as- 
sistants—foods, clothing and household 
equipment specialists. As a member of 
a magazine staff you must have wide 
experience in your field and definite 
writing ability. In addition your re- 
incl:7. contacting the 
consumer to understand her habits and 


sponsibilities 


interests, interviewing authorities in the 
field and experimental work in the 
laboratory. A well formulated applica- 
tion and personal interview, unless you 
have other contacts, will be your best 
entree to this field. 

The Editor: You don’t just walk 
into a job as editor; positions are few 
and openings occur only occasionally. 
But, if you become affliated with a 
magazine staff and show initiative, in- 
dustry, enthusiasm, cooperation and 
tact, writing and speaking ability and, 
at the same time, have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the business you may 
sometime be in line for one of the most 
coveted, interesting and difficult posi- 
tions Home Economics can offer. From 
college or university teaching you may 
work into an editorial position. 

The food specialist may work alone 
or have one or more assistants. Your 
job as director of the foods division of 
a magazine is varied. You prepare edi- 
torials, attend meetings, handle mail 
pertaining to your department, conduct 
research and experiments on food prod- 
ucts, investigate food legislation, check 
food advertisements, give talks and 
demonstrations and confer with the de- 
partment editor. 

An analytical chemist is sometimes ¢ 
member of the home economics staff. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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roviding Supplies ud Equipment 


In a Centralized Cafeteria System 


Children in the Oakland schools enjoy well prepared lunches 

provided under a centralized school cafeteria system. They are 

helped in their selection by educational promotion of balanced 
plate lunches 


“YXHE method of buying supplies 

| and equipment for the Oakland 
school cafeterias follows, in general, the 
method used by the director of pur- 
chasing for the entire school system. 
This is based upon the following regu- 
lations issued by the Attorney General 
of the State of California: 


“Article IV. 6.30 Contracts 
Boards of school trustees and city 
boards of education shall have power 
and it shall be their duty, to let all 
contracts involving an expenditure of 
more than five hundred dollars for 
work to be done or for materials or 
supplies to be furnished, sold, or leased 
to the district, to the lowest respons- 
ible bidder who shall give such se- 
curity as the board may require, or else 
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reject all bids. ‘This section shall be 
applicable to all materials and = sup- 
plies whether patented or otherwise. 

6.31 
“For the purpose of securing bids the 
board must publish at least once a 
week for two weeks in some news- 
paper of general circulation published 
in the district, . . . a notice calling 
for bids, stating the work to be done 
or materials or supplies to be fur- 
nished and the time when, and_ the 
place where bids will be opened. 

6.33 


“Continuing contracts for materials 
and supplies may be made with an 
accepted bidder for a period of one 
year.” 


Continuing contract types of adver- 


May Ek. Davis 
Supervisor of Home Economics 
Director of Cafeterias 
Oakland, California 


tised proposals and open market bids 
for supplies which are less than five 
hundred dollars are used. The reason 
for choosing this form was to relieve 
the cafeteria department of setting up 
a commissary. After investigation by 
the business manager it was believed 
that the amount of money saved by 
direct buying would be more than ab 
sorbed by the cost of operating a store 
room and = maintaining a trucking 
service. 

With the continuing contract, the 
successful bidder makes the delivery to 
individual schools on order at the bid 
price. 

After ascertaining the needs of the 
cafeterias and the amounts used, it has 
been found that the bids which meet 


our needs are: 
Advertised Proposals 
Yearly—Dairy 


products, bakery goods, canned goods, 


products, ice cream 


beverages and seasonings, groceries 
and miscellaneous products, enchila 
das and tamales, fresh fruit juices, 
candies, sugar. 

Meats, 


pies, paper products. 


Semester smoked = meats, 


Open Market Fiscal Bids (Supplies 


which are less than $500) 


Yearly 


coating, Italian pastes, flower, ravi 


Fountain syrups, chocolate 


oli, ice, ice cream cones. 
Semester—Fish, cheese, fats and 


salad oil. 
Specifications 

Specifications had to be set up for all 
products. Some government. specifica 
tions were used; some help was ob 
tained from neighboring schools; some 
assistance was received from represen 
tatives of local firms. Oakland cafe 
teria specifications, as they exist today, 
have been revised many times in order 
to meet the needs with best quality 
products. 

A minimum and maximum amount 
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has to be stated. This means that the 
cafeteria department must draw the 
minimum stated and they in turn can 
hold the firm for the bid price of the 
maximum amount. 

Tabulations from the invoices are 
made each month of the amounts of 
each item drawn by all cafeterias in 
order to check whether minimums are 
being used and maximums not over- 
drawn; also in order to have a com- 
plete record for use in buying for the 
following year. 


Findings, Awards and Contracts 


After the advertised proposals have 
been received and opened by the board 
of education, findings must be made by 
requesting samples where necessary and 
weighing, testing and tasting to deter- 
mine if the products are equal to brand 
or make specified. If the low bid is one 
of the brands specified, or is equal, 
the award is subsequently made and a 
contract entered into. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

Originally, having one or two mar- 
kets provide all cafeterias with fresh 
fruits and vegetables was tried out. It 
has been found more satisfactory to 
designate many markets so that the 
market will be near the school which 
it serves. 

This engenders pride on the part of 
the market to give good quality at the 
lowest possible price to their local 
schools and makes it possible for the 
manager to go to the market to make 
her own selection. 

These markets are usually selected 
on the recommendation of the cafeteria 
manager or the director or supervisor 
of cafeterias. 

The owner is interviewed and the 
market inspected by the supervisor and 
the director of purchasing and, if found 
satisfactory, the adjacent letter is sent 
to the market. When signed, it is re- 


turned to the board of education for. 


approval. 

Frequent tabulations are made of 
prices charged by all markets. These 
tabulations reveal markets which are 
charging too much for specific items. 
In such cases letters are sent calling 
attention to their higher prices. Mar- 
kets are dropped if prices are habitu- 
ally too high, quality unsatisfactory or 
delivery poor. This may be done at 
anytime during the year. 

Special Request Buying 

The special request buying of sup- 

plies includes chicken, turkey and food 


not on contract for occasions such as 
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Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, California 
August 23, 1940 
Dear Sir: 
Your firm has been approved by the Oakland Board of Education to furnish all 
fresh fruits and vegetables for the use of 
Oakland High School 
Crocker Elementary School 
Cafeterias of the Oakland Public Schools beginning August 26, 1940, and con- 
tinuing so long as quality, delivery and price are in accordance with specifications 
herein. 
Method of Purchasing 

Managers of Cafeterias will order by telephone or through delivery man or in 
person, if they wish to make their own selection. The items ordered and delivered 
must be limited to the list enclosed herein. 

Firms shall not accept orders from managers or solicit orders for any new items 
which come into season without the authorization of the Purchasing Department of 
the Oakland Public Schools. You will be notified by letter when seasonal items are 
to be added or dropped from list of materials approved for purchase. 


Delivery 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are to be delivered not later than 10 A.M. on day 
following order by manager. Time of delivery should be arranged with manager so 
that manager will be present to check delivery. If a manager selects order in per- 
son, the goods selected must not be taken from the market personally by manager. 
Such order must be delivered by the market at time designated by manager. 

An itemized tag, legibly written, for each delivery of fruits and vegetables must 
be left with the cafeteria manager at the time the delivery is made. Each tag must 
show name or school, date of delivery, and complete information as to size, weights 
and quantities of materials. 

Payment 

Monthly statements are to be rendered in triplicate to the Board of Education, 
Room 125, 1025 Second Avenue, Oakland, California. These bills shall be fully 
itemized; showing the daily delivery of fresh fruits and vegetables, at the rate per 
pound, dozen, etc., the total charge therefor, and the name of the school to which 
said supplies were delivered. 

If a market is willing to allow additional discount for payment made within a 
specified number of days after delivery, statements may be rendered immediately at 
the expiration of the period when such additional discounts are offered. 

Two copies of this agreement are herein enclosed. Please sign one and return 
it immediately to Purchasing Department, Room 115, 1025 Second Avenue. 

Cordially yours, 
Clyde S. Yerge, 
Director of Purchasing 
CSY:RR 
Enc. 
Approved by: 
Wm. F. Ewing, 
Asst. Supt. of Schools 


I hereby accept the above agreement and assignment and will furnish fresh fruite 


and vegetables in accordance with the specification herein. 





evening or special dinners, teas or by the principal of the school. 
luncheons. 

These foods are ordered by requisi- 
tion on one of the cafeteria department 
forms and a telephone quotation is 
solicited. In case of an emergency, the 
school telephones the number of the 
requisition along with the request and 
then mails the requisition marked “con- 


firming.” All requisitions must be signed 


Equipment 

The only equipment which is stocked 
is silverware, which can be bought to 
advantage in large quanties when the 
market is low. It is paid for by cafe- 
teria funds and is carried on the books 
as a deferred store account and trans- 
ferred in amounts needed to the schools 
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which order it by requisition. 

Cleaning equipment is drawn from 
the general school stores stock in the 
same manner and is charged to the in- 
dividual cafeterias. 

All other equipment which is ordered 
by requisition is put on bid in the same 
manner as supplies, i.e., an advertised 
proposal for five hundred dollars and 
over and an open market bid for under 
five hundred dollars. A telephone quo- 
tation in an emergency is used. At 
least three bids are solicited. 

Specifications are drawn up by the 
director of purchasing and the director 
or supervisor of cafeterias after the 
need has been investigated by the di- 
rector or supervisor. 

The school director of buildings and 
grounds gives advice or delegates a 
foreman electrician, plumber, etc., as 
the need may demand, to check possi- 


bilities of installation and costs. 
After a piece of equipment has been 


delivered it is carefully checked to 
ascertain if it meets specifications be- 
fore payment is made. 


CAFETERIA ORDERING 


When all awards have been made 
for the fiscal year, a card index for 


each school is compiled and delivered, 


to each manager and discussed with 
them during their annual institute. 


Carp INDEX FOR ORDERING 


Tomato Juice 

#5 tins 

Wellman 

12 tins to case 

1.97 per doz. (.1641 ea.) 
Wellman Peck & Co. 
HI 7575 


Item 
Size 
Brand 
Packed 
Price 
Firm 
Phone 

The name of the supply is given at 
the top of the card, how packed, brand 
name, price per case, dozen, or pound 
and name of firm from whom to order. 
The unit price is also computed and 
included on the card to save the time of 
the manager when pricing inventory at 
the close of each month. 

Each cafeteria manager does her own 


ordering, using this card index. No 


manager can place an order for any 
item not included in the index. 

Orders are placed by telephone or 
given to delivery man in case of daily 
orders such as milk, bakery goods, etc. 

Supplies such as canned goods, flour, 
sugar, shortening, etc., which are usu- 
ally awarded to the large wholesale 
firms, are placed by the manager weekly 
for the large cafeteria, monthly for the 
small through the central office on a 
simple triplicate grocery order form 
which is made by using half of a sheet 
of 814” x 11” typing paper with pink 
and yellow blank sheets attached. 

These are checked in the central 
office and the originals for all schools 
are picked up by messengers from the 
firms. 


Order Book 

Each manager keeps a 
order book by firms. All orders are 
recorded when placed and the delivery 
tag left by the delivery messenger is 
checked against it before he leaves and 
before the tag is signed by the man- 
ager. All tags are sent to the central 
office by school delivery each week. 

If for any reason any adjustments, 
exchanges or replacements are needed, 
this fact is noted on the tag and the 
adjustment form illustrated here is at- 
tached to it. 

Every effort is made to give pupils 
the foods best suited to the needs of 
growing boys and girls. This requires 
practical and efficient business methods 
on the part of those who buy, those 
who plan menus and those who do the 
ordering. 


loose-leaf 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, nutritionist 
of the Department of Agriculture says, 
“As a Nation, America is not as well- 
Our studies 
of the diets of thousands of American 
families lead us to the conclusion that 
at least a third of our families—45 mil- 


nourished as it should be. 


lion people—are below the safety line. 
Many of these people eat enough food, 
but not the right kinds of food to pro- 
tect health.” 





CAFETERIA ADJUSTMENT SLIP 
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Facts About Distribution 


of Farm Surpluses to the 
School Lunch 


A school to be declared eligible to 
receive surplus foods must be support- 
ed by funds derived from federal, state 
or local governmental subdivisions. 
Other schools supported by funds de- 
religious, or 
the 


rived from educational, 
charitable organizations 
discretion of state or local certifying 
agencies, be determined eligible. 
Private and parochial schools which 
make application may, at the discretion 
of the state or local certifying agency, 
be determined eligible to receive sur- 
for child The 
Marketing Administration 
the the 


child and in no instance considers par- 


may, at 


plus foods feeding. 
Surplus 
recognizes only welfare of 
ticipation in the lunch program a sub- 
sidy to the institution in which the 
child is enrolled. 

The eligibility of a school to re- 
ceive surplus foods is determined by 
the local certifying agency on a basis 
of need and evidences of malnutrition 
in the children attending the school. 

A school lunch program operated on 
a contractural basis, or through a con 
cessionaire is not eligible for surplus 
foods. 

Application is made to local or state 
departments of public welfare or to 
agencies authorized by the state wel 
fare department to approve or disap 
prove applications. 

Plans for 
ble and can be adapted to suit local 


programs are very flexi- 


conditions. However, when surplus 

foods are used, three provisions must 

be observed: 
1. That the 


on a nonprofit basis. 


program must operate 

. That children must not be segre- 
gated in any way to indicate a 
distinction between the paying and 
nonpaying groups. 

. That the quantity of 
which has been, or might other 


foodstuffs 


purchased will not be 
the 


plus foods are made available. 


wise be, 
curtailed in event that sur 

If the provisions described above are 
complied with, lunches containing sur- 
plus foods may be sold. The quantity 
of surplus foods to be received by a 
school will be determined on the basis 
of the total number of needy and under- 
nourished children certified as eligible. 
Allocations will be based on the estab- 
lished rates of distribution per child, 
per month. 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
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Your Bit For The Red Cross 


If you have odd lengths of yarn left 
over from Christmas, why not knit 
them into eight-inch squares for Red 
Cross afghans? Anyone can do it, even 
beginners, and it’s nice to know that 
your efforts will go toward keeping 
some refugee warm. 

Do plain knitting throughout. If the 
yarn is heavy, use large needles; if 
medium, try smaller ones (size three 
or four); if very fine, double the yarn. 
This makes the square about the same 
thickness as a heavy sweater. You'll be 
surprised how fast these blocks knit up 
and how much your knitting will im- 
prove with practice. 

Even small pieces of yarn can be 
knotted together to make the blocks, so 
do look around for yarn you can use 
up. Ask the neighbors, too. Everyone 
wants to help. 

Old sweaters can be 
Hank the yarn by winding it around a 
chair back and tying it firmly at three 
or four points. Then wash it carefully 


unravelled. 


in lukewarm water and squeeze par- 
tially dry in a Turkish towel. When 
thoroughly dry, slip the yarn over the 
chair back again and wind it iniv a 
ball. If you reknit the yarn without 
doing this, the knitting may be looser 
than you intended. The yarn is apt to 
need washing, anyway. 

If you can’t find any yarn of your 
own, then go to your local Red Cross 
office for some. And when your blocks 
are made, take or mail them to the 
nearest Red Cross chapter immediately. 


x *k * 


Design Your Own 


The news that you can design and 
make your own flower ornaments and 
nosegays may sound too good to be 
have ever 
tried to find a suitable boutonniere at 
a price you could afford to pay. But it 
is true and, since the cost is practically 


true—particularly if you 


nil, it might be wise for you to look 
into this matter. 

You will need odd pieces of fabric, 
scraps from old felt hats or good bits 
of leather from discarded belts, gloves 
or purses. If you use real leather such 
as shoemakers’ scraps, be sure that it is 
thin enough to cut easily. You will also 
need some thin covered wire and crepe 
paper for winding stems. Green or any 
dark inconspicuous color may be used. 
The stamens may be bought for a few 
cents a bunch, made from four-inch 
lengths of yarn knotted at both ends 
or cut from your flower material. 
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As She 


ear 


egins 


For STUDENTS — by Mary Eloise Stone 


There are two types of flower orna- 
ments—naturalistic, which try to imi- 
tate exactly real flowers and conven- 
tionalized, which only resemble a 


flower. 


Since conventionalized flowers are 
apt to be smarter and more unusual 
than the naturalistic ones, we will start 
with them. Conventionalized flower 
designs can be developed from one or 
more of three basic shapes—the square, 
circle and triangle. Cut your material 
in at least two sizes, preferably three, 
with plain, scalloped or notched edges. 
Then make a small opening in the cen- 
ter of each piece to be used. Try out 
different combinations of shapes, sizes 
and colors to obtain the desired effect. 
If necessary, fasten in place with a drop 
of liquid cement. 

Now you are ready for the stamens. 
If you are making them of yarn use 
several for each flower. Fold in half 
and slip the loops through the center 
opening of your flower so that they ex- 
tend a quarter of an inch on the wrong 
side. If the stamens are to be of the 
flower material, take a 3 x 2% inch 
piece of fabric and cut two inch deep 
strips along the length every quarter 
inch leaving a half-inch band to hold 
the cut strips. This will look like a 
fringe. Then roll and insert the uncut 
edge, fastening it on the back of the 
flower. 

For the stems, cut strips of crepe 
paper one half inch wide across the 


grain of the material. Cut a piece ot 
wire about four inches long. Hold it 
tight to the stamens at the back of the 
petals. Then, fastening the end of a 
crepe paper strip with liquid cement, 
begin winding, stretching the paper 
enough to keep the edge smooth. Be 
sure to hold stamens firmly in place. 
Use more cement at the end and at any 
place where you think it might slip. 
Leaves for conventionalized bou- 
quets may be made in many different 
shapes. The size will depend upon that 
of the flower petals. If these are large, 
then use more delicate leaves. If the 
petals are small, make larger leaves. 
Use whatever color will best complete 
your color scheme. Simply cut out the 
leaf and, using more liquid cement, 
fasten a strip of wire up the center 
back leaving an inch or more extending 
for the stem. Then wind the stem with 
crepe paper as you did for the flower. 


When all the flowers and stems are 
completed, arrange them as a unit and 
bind all the stems together with crepe 
paper. Cut the ends of the stems so 
that they will be of different lengths. 
This will make the main stem look 
better and the winding will be smoother 
and easier. 

You can make naturalistic flowers 
in much the same way except that the 
petals and leaf shapes are more like 
real ones. Just remember that your 
aim is to provide an ornament for your 
dress and not to make people think you 
are wearing real flowers. 


* * 
Look Ahead 


Make the shawl pictured here to 
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wear on gala evenings when a hat 
would muss your hair. 

Materials: Five 1 oz. balls of 4 ply 
wool yarn—2 of Dark Blue and 1 each 
of Red, White and Light Blue. A No. 
5 steel crochet hook. 

Gauge: 3% sps make 1 inch; 
make 1 inch. 

Directions: Shawl is made in two 
pieces, each 1814 x 24 x 15 inches. The 
15-inch edges are sewn together (center) 
after weaving is finished, making a tri- 
angle 37 x 24 x 24 inches excluding 
fringe. 

With Dark Blue make a chain about 
30 inches long (13 sts to 2 inches). /s¢t 
row. D ec in 7th ch from hook, * ch 1, 
skip 1 ch, d c in next ch. Repeat from 
* across until there are 80 sps in row. 
Cut off remaining chain. Turn, 2nd 
row: Sl st in next ch and in following 
dc, ch 3, c in next d c (2 sps de- 
creased). *Ch 1, dc in next dc. Re- 
peat from * across to within last sp, 
omit ch-1, skip 1 ch of turning ch, d c 
in next ch. Ch 3, turn. 3rd row: Skip 
next dc,dc in next dc (1 sp decreased) ; 
* ch 1, d c in next dc. Repeat from * 
across to within last complete sp (not 
sp formed by turning ch), omit ch-1, 
skip 1 ch, d c in next st—last d c of 
row below (1 sp decreased). Turn. ¢th 
row: Sl st in next dc, in next ch-1 and 


in following d c; ch 3, dc in next dc 
(2 sps decreased); * ch 1, dc in next 
dc. Repeat from * across to within last 
complete sp (not sp formed by turning 
ch), omit ch-1, skip 1 ch, d ¢ in next st 
(1 sp decreased). Fasten off. Turn, at- 
tach Red, ch 3 and repeat 3rd and 4th 
rows alternately until all sps are worked 
off, changing colors as follows: 2 rows 
Red, 2 White, 4 Dark Blue, 2 Red, 2 
Light Blue, 4 Dark Blue. Always fasten 
off one color, attach next color and then 
make turning chain. Make another piece 
like this. 

Pin first piece to a padded surface to 
measure 1812 x 24 x 15 inches. Press 
through damp cloth. Do not remove pins 
until weaving is finished. 

Two rows of weaving are done with 
one length of yarn (2 strands in each 
length). Allow twice the length of one 
row of sps to be woven, plus 7 inches 
for fringe. Begin weaving at point where 
15-inch and 24-inch edges meet and 
weave in same color sequence as cro- 
chet. Start at 24-inch edge and draw 
length of yarn in and out of sps, leaving 
314 inches free for fringe and keeping 
center ridge of each color-stripe on right 
side. When opposite edge is reached, 
cross over to next row of sps and work 
back to 24-inch edge, passing under and 
over same ridges as on previous row. 


Photograph and directions for making shawl are courtesy of the Spool Cotton Company 


JANUARY, 1941 


Knot free ends close to 24-inch edge. 
I'rim fringe evenly. 

Block second piece. Lay 15-inch edges 
side by side (24-inch edges forming a 
point) and weave in opposite direction 
to correspond. Sew 15-inch edges to- 


gether. 
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Budgeted Nursery Rhymes 
By BARBARA MELVIN 
Ironton High School 
Teacher, Ruth N. Foster 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 

Budgeting her pay. 

Now she never has flurries of financial 
worries 

‘Cause her budget takes them away. 


Little Tommy Tucker sang for his sup- 
per. 

He had to, because he was broke. 

If a budget he’d made, the day he was 
paid 

His finances would never have croaked! 


Deedle Deedle Dumplin my son John 

Financially embarrassed because _ his 
money was gone 

If he’d have made a budget of all he 
spent 

Instead of being worried he'd have been 


content. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to her cup- 
board 

And found her food supply low, 

Then she wondered—where she had 
blundered— 

She’d forgotten to budget her “dough”, 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a thrifty old soul was his wife. 


Every day, she’d budget his pay 
So they led a merry life. 


By reading the lines above, you can see 

How thrifty Mother Goose has taught 
her children to be; 

Even Humpty Dumpty sits on a wall 

A careful budget to overhaul. 

When Jack and Jill are in a pinch 

They balance their budgets and say it’s 


a cinch, 


If money matters are worrying you 
Here’s where the budget gets its cue. 
Your troubles will end, I'd be willing 
to bet it 
If you make out a budget, you'll never 
regret it. 
These rhymes are the answer to Miss Foster's 


issignment “Sell the class, in some original way, 
reasons for keeping a budget.” 
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Restaurant Menu Planning 


By Ann Hoke 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 33 


Because the business of eating is an 
important one, the literature on food 
is extensive. Yet it is seldom that we 
find a book on the commercial food 
field as comprehensive and usable as 
this one. 

Mrs. Hoke has had years of experi- 
ence as a restaurant manager, food 
stylist, author of food articles and lec- 
turer on every type of food serving 
establishment. Now, as a_ professional 
restaurant consultant and instructor at 
the Cornell University School of Home 
Management, Mrs. Hoke has given us 
this guide for food executives, workers 
and students. In addition to thirteen 
chapters on specific foods, there are 
chapters on how to avoid menu monot- 
ony, attractive menu wording, food 
costs and profitable menu prices and a 


good bibliography and index. 


Recipes and Menus For 
Restaurant Profit 

By Alice Easton 

The Dahls, Connecticut 

Price $1.00 Pp. 212 

This compilation of over three hun- 
dred popular, profitable quantity reci- 
pes presents an incredible amount of 
information in a compact and usable 
form. Most of the recipes are given in 
one, six and twenty-four size portions 
and each is numbered for cross check- 
ing with the hundred menus that are a 
part of the book. Menus are based on 
prices from fifty cents to seventy-five 
cents with a food cost not exceeding 
forty percent of the selling price. Many 
of them are suitable for school ban- 
quets and parties. 


—Revised 


Dietetics Simplified 
By L. J. Bogert and M. T. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


Porter 
Price $3.00 Pp. 742 

Increased knowledge of the functions 
of the various vitamins, the isolation 
and synthetic preparation of many and 
the developing use of vitamins in diet 
therapy account for many of the revi- 
sions in this second edition of a valu- 
able reference book. The chapters on 
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“Cost and Racial Problems in Food” 
and “Family Dietaries” have been re- 
vised to include 1940 food prices. Dis- 
cussion questions and problems have 
been added to each chapter and there 
are entirely new tables on “Nutritive 
Values of Foods.” (Reviewed April, 


1937.) 


Mary L. Matthews 


The House and Its Care —Revised 

By Mary L. Matthews 

Little Brown & Co., Boston 

Price $1.76 Pp. 371 

A general overhauling with the addi- 
tion of a few new parts—a more at- 
tractive cover, modern illustrations and 
recent references has made this stand- 
ard textbook for the senior high school 
and junior college a 1941 model. Like 
the original edition, it includes material 
on house planinng, decoration and fur- 
nishing and home management. (Re- 


viewed April, 1932.) 


Household Equipment 

By L. J. Peet & L. E. Sater 

John Wiley & Sons, New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 391 

Within the last few years household 
appliances have improved considerably, 
with resultant need for special training 
in their wise selection and intelligent 
use. What was considered last minute 


information when this book was first 
published in 1934 no longer applies. 
Consequently, there have been many 
changes and additions including supple- 
mentary illustrations and up-to-date 
reference material. (Reviewed Decem- 


ber, 1934.) 


Essentials Of Nutrition 
By H. C. Sherman and C. S. Lanford 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 418 


Here is a thoroughly adequate and 
up-to-date presentation of the essen- 
tials of nutrition. It assumes no pre- 
requisite training in science and ap- 
proaches the facts and principles of 
nutrition mainly through the relations 
of food to health and efficiency. 

The subject matter is suitable for 
college classes, secondary school teach- 
ers and educated laymen. Each chapter 
is a unit in itself with suggested exer- 
cises and readings. Consequently, the 
sequence of topics is readily adjustable. 
The last four chapters relate to the 
broader fields of nutrition with empha- 
sis on making nutritional knowledge 
more effective. Sixty-five pages are de- 
voted to charts, glossary and index. 


A Nutrition and Dietetics 
Workbook 

By Alberta Dent 

Edward Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Price $2.25 Pp. 152 

The value of this complete and well 
workbook for the 
student taking courses in nutrition and 


organized college 
dietetics can hardly be over-rated. Each 
of the seven units covering the Relation 
of Nutrition to Health, The Composi- 
tion and Classification of Food, Prin- 
ciples of Nutrition, Nutritional Contri- 
butions to the Various Food Groups, 
Selection of Adequate Dietaries for 
Optimum Nutrition, Meal Planning 
and Fads and Fallacies in Food and 
Nutrition is composed of outlined sub- 
ject matter, textbook references, gen- 
eral references, supplementary ques- 
tions for study and discussion, a vocab- 
ulary of terms, problems and charts and 
records. There is also a statement of 
objectives for nutrition and dietetics 
classes, an explanation of the use of 
the workbook and blank pages for notes. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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TESTS SHOW WHY 


STEADY ACTION 





BAKING POWDER 
ASSURES 


STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTIO 


This is the normal result 
of steady baking powder 
action. Note the delicate 
but firm grain and fluffy 


UNEVEN 7 


See how an uneven baking 
powder action may ruin 
texture by breaking down 
the tiny cell walls...make 


d i texture of this cake. It it coarse...crumbly. This 
e an = ary : p 
s will retain its moisture cake will dry out —lose 








essen- and delicious flavor—stay its flavor—get stale more 
) pre- fresh longer. quickly. 
d ap- 
es of 
ations 
e for , 
reacha I’ THE photographs above—you have a story everyone interested 
apter in baking should know. It may mean the difference between 
exer- success and failure—a fine cake, and a poor one. 
, the That is why it is wise to stick to dependable Royal—it has a 
table. ; | ' special steady baking powder action you can trust. Royal begins its 
o the om . work the soment it is stirred in the bat- 
a . = i a sas ter. Expansion is continuous and even. 
‘ledge 4 j yo — . , : 

B Bs. we. F, Thus Royal cakes are fine-grained...light 
‘e de- ; Ji ; a 

. j ... flufty. 


3 

A baking powder with uneven action 
does most of its work after the cake is 
in the oven. Rising is over-rapid — the 


batter may be blown full of holes. 


lich. 4 hi In addition to the greater assurance 
din : F Royal brings, it never leaves a “baking 
well eet powder taste.”’ So use Royal in class-room 
lege : work. Urge your pupils to use it in all 
1 and 8 home baking for finer results. 
Each GET YOUR COPY of Royal’s new instruc- 
ation tion manual—‘‘A Guide to Royal Success in 
\posi- Baking.’’ Especially designed for class use, ROYAL is the only 
Pp ‘ : . ge you will find this new book immensely valu- nationally distributed 
sia { ae able. It includes such pertinent subjects as: baking powder that 
nti ; Correct Temperatures and Baking Time, is made with a pure 
oups, Explanation of Ingredients, How to Measure, fruit product—Cream 
for Cake Texture and Appearance, Success of Tartar—derived 
nning Secrets, and of course, Master Recipes. Mail from luscious, juice- 
coupon promptly. heavy grapes. 
anc 
sub- et ttt rttt tit ttitTittittttttththththththeeteststesesssstLE EEE LCCC COCOCOCOCOCOCCOE 
gen- ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
ques- 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 601. 
a Please send free........copies of “A Guide to Royal Success in Baking” for class use 
san 


[| Please send a free 12 oz. can of Royal for use in class demonstration. 


Address 


it of 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporate: 


Perr rsesesees=e=s= 
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Our Nursery School 


(Continued from page 12) 





{nsET SCENE—THE PLay Room 

Characters: Teacher, Student, Jack, 
Other Children. 

(There is a music group in one corner 
of the playroom. Several children are 
playing musical instruments to the 
tune “The Tambourine”. Jack is 
playing the drum. Student comes for 
Jack since it is time to get washed.) 

Student: Come, Jack. It is your turn 
to get washed. 

Jack: No! I don’t want to. I want to 
play the drum. 

Student: Come on, Jack. 

Jack: No! No! Leave me alone. 

Teacher: That's all right Miss Marie. 
Jack may come to wash later. There 
are some other children who haven't 
yet washed. 

Student: I’ll come back for you later, 
Jack. 

(Music goes on. The “Swinging Song” 
is played, Children are beating 
rhythm. Student returns for Jack.) 

Student: There’s room for you in the 
bathroom now, Jack. 

Jack: Wait till I put my drum away. 

Student: All right, Jack. 

(Jack puts drum away.) 

Jack: Come on, Miss Marie. I’m 


ready now. 


Mrs. Davis: Little Jack went of his 
own free will, after all. 

Mrs. Thompson: Most interesting! 

Mrs. Randall: But tell me, Carol Ann, 
don’t the children play outdoors, too? 

Carol Ann: Yes, of course, we have 
a big playground with a great deal 
of fine equipment. We girls are 
usually assigned to help in the yard. 

Mrs. Davis: What do you do if there 
is an argument over a toy? 

Carol Ann: (laughing) We usually Set 
them settle their own arguments. 
Mrs. Randall: It must take a lot of 

patience. 


a 


‘arol Ann: Yes, it does and it takes 
several teachers to direct and guide 
them. You see, we don’t play with 
the children, but someone must be 
near always in case of accidents. For 
instance, Harry and Joey and Mary 
Ann may be playing on the climber. 


(Children are playing on a climber) 


Harry: Watch me, Joey, watch me. 


See me swing. Come on up. 

Joey: Get off, Mary Ann, move over. 
I want to climb up. 

Mary Ann: No, I was here first. 

Joey: Hurry, hurry, I'll pull you off. 

Mary Ann: No! No! Teacher! 

Student: It’s Mary Ann’s turn, Joey. 
You may climb up the other side. 

Mary Ann: I’m coming up, too. 

Harry: No! No! We’re monkeys. This 
is our monkey house. 

Mary Ann: I’m monkey too. 

Harry: Can you swing? See. Like this. 

Mary Ann: I can swing too. Let me 
come up. 

Joey: No! No! It's ours. Push her 
off, Harry. 

Student: Let’s not push any on the 
climber. We must all be careful and 
hold tightly. 

Mary Ann: I wanna’ swing, too! 

Student: Let Mary Ann swing, too. 

Joey: No! No! It’s our monkey house. 

Student: The climber belongs to every 
one. Mary Ann can swing on this 
side and not bother you monkeys. 

Joey: (resignedly) Oh—O.K. O.K.— 
But she’s not a monkey. She can’t 
swing. 

Mary Ann: Can, too. 

Joey and Harry: Can’t—Can’t. See. 
Mary Ann: I can. See. See. Oooo—I’m 
stuck! I’m stuck! Joey, I’m stuck. 
Joey: (excitedly) Miss Helen, hurry. 

Mary Ann’s stuck. 

Harry (concerned) She’s gonna’ fall, 
she’s gonna’ fall. Hold on. Mary 
Ann. Hold on! 

Joey: She’s gonna’ fall. She’s gonna 
fall. 

Student: Hold tightly to the rung, 
Mary Ann. I'll hold you, too. Now 
put this foot here on the rung. Now 
your other foot. Move one hand back. 
Now your other hand back. You can 
climb down by yourself now. See, 
you are all right. 

Mary: I’m down. 

Student: Would you like to swing 
again? I'll help you. 

Mary Ann: Will you hold me? 

Student: Yes, I'll hold you. 

Mary Ann: O.K. Watch me, Harry! 

Carol: You see, in this way the chil- 
dren are helped to play by them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Davis: I can see how they learn 
to share too! 

Barbara: While you people have been 
taiking, I’ve been looking at Carol’s 
notebook. What are some of the 































































things you study in class, Carol? 

Carol Ann: Well, we try to find out 
why children act as they do. Some- 
times we discuss things that have 
happened in the nursery school. The 
girl who saw the incident describes 
it to the others and we talk about 
why the child did what he did. I: 
that way, we can usually tell better 
how to handle a similar situation the 
next time we meet it. 

Mrs. Davis: How can you tell why a 
child did something? 

Carol Ann: We can’t always tell. But 
we do try to find out reasons for 
their actions. 

Mrs. Davis: Are all the children alike 
in their behavior? 

Carol Ann: Oh, No—not any more 
than grown-ups are. But it is sur- 
prising how quickly children respond 
to explanations of certain things and 
how they understand what is ex- 
pected of them. 

Mrs. Davis: I see pictures of clothing, 
also. Why are they here? 

Carol Ann: We’ve learned from work- 
ing with the children that most of 
them like to help themselves in dress- 
ing, undressing and going to the 
toilet. We tried to find pictures of 
self-help clothing. We notice that if 
clothes are easy to put on and to 
fasten the children will be more will- 
ing to try to dress themselves. And 
their clothes should be comfortable 
too. Children are always growing, so 
if is important not to have clothes fit 
too snugly. They shouldn’t be worn 
very long, either. This applies espe- 
cially to shoes. 

Mrs. Davis: My word, these girls are 
certainly learning a great deal! 

Jane: (falling in) Well, I think every- 
one has had plenty of tea, so I can 
join the conversation again. Did I 
hear you talking about children’s 
clothes? 

Carol Ann: Yes, we were discussing 
comfort and easy fastening. 

Jane: I think little girls’ dresses are so 
cute, with all their ruffles and lace, 
don’t you? 

Carol Ann: Yes, but that type of cloth- 
ing is really suitable only for special 
occasions. A child’s clothing should 
be simple enough in material and de- 
sign to be laundered easily by the 
Mother. In that way, a child may 
play without being afraid of spoiling 
her pretty clothes. Imagine a boy 
not being able to climb on the climber 
or play on the see-saw because he 

has on an expensive suit. He would 
(Continued on page 26) 
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DERBY | 





TONGUES 


OW many cupfuls or servings 

in an II oz. can? What ac- 

tually goes into this delicious dish 

called Chili Con Carne? What 

kind of meat was used to make 
this Chop Suey? 

Such questions concern every 
woman when she buys canned 
meats. In the old days she had to 
guess about the contents of the 
can. Today she finds accurate an- 
swers to these and other questions 
on the new informative labels of 
Derby Foods. 

These new labels were devel- 
oped with the cooperation of 
home economics experts, leaders 
of women’s club and consumer 
groups, food editors of maga- 
zines . . . eighteen outstanding 
authorities who acted as our ad- 
visory committee and submitted 
detailed recommendations for la- 
bels for each of our 36 Derby 
products. 

Women everywhere are wel- 
coming these new informative la- 
bels because they take the guess- 
work out of buying canned meats 
... make it possible to buy wisely, 
without waste. 





Each new Derby label tells exactly 
how many cupfuls or servings 
the can contains; gives kind of 
meats used; states number of 
pieces and slices; describes the 
product as skinless, steamed, 
smoked; lists all ingredients in 
order of relative importance. 
(We are delighted to give full in- 
formation because we use only 
top quality ingredients and we’re 
glad to have you know about 
them.) In addition our new la- 
bels give delicious suggestions 
for serving. 


Labeling Brochure 
FREE?! 
Thousands of the nation’s lead- 
ing home economists and club 
leaders have sent for copies of the 
booklet describing the most inter- 
esting results of our Better Label- 
ing Project. Many have seen our 

labels on their dealers’ shelves. 

If you would like to have a copy 
of this brochure for your class, 
club or study group, just drop a 
posteard to Derby Foods, Inc., 
Dept. PH, 3327 W. 47th Place, 
Chicago. 


DERBY FOODS, INC., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 36 tasty Derby meat and meat combinations in 
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tin and glass, as well as creamy, smooth Peter Pan Peanut Butter 









mutmeg, curry & 
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| DERBY FOODS INC 
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The Advisory Committee 
on Informative Labeling 
Aken Burns, 


nies Extensic 
Urbana, Hlinois. 


Mrs. Kathryn Van 
Leader, Home Ecce 
University of Illinois, 






Miss Eloise Davison, Director, Herald- 
Tribune Home Institute, New York, 
N. ¥ 


Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, President, House- 
wives’ League, Chicago, Hlinois. 

Mrs. Burr B. Lincoln, Consumers Section, 
State Department of Food Economics 
and Nutrition, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, Director, 
Consumers’ Service Division, Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs, William Dick Sporborg, Past Presi- 








dent, New York State Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, National 

President, Supreme Forest Woodmen 


Cirele, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mrs. Mark Turner, Chairman, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, National Grange, 
Herndon, Va. 

Mrs. J. C. Vanderwoude, President, South- 
wide Assn. of Consumers, Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Division Chairman, 
Department of Public Welfare, General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Miss Elizabeth Woody, Director of Foods, 
MeCall’s Magazine, New York, N. Y 








Miss Anne Pierce, Home Economics Con- 
sultant, acted as chairman and coordi. 
nator of the advisory committee. 


Six other equally distinguished women 
were also on the Advisory Committee. 
However, because of the policy of the 
institutions and organizations they rep- 
resent, they asked us not to use their 
names, 
























soon become a “sissy.” 

\M[rs. Randall: It seems to me I heard 
you say the children are in the nurs- 
ery all day. Who gives them their 
dinner? 

‘arol Ann: Oh, there is a lot to tell 
about that. The dinners are planned 
and prepared so that each child has 
a balanced diet. We help in the 
kitchen, too. It is interesting to see 
how the children eat. They ask so 
many questions! Let me tell you 

and Ronald. They 


about Johnny 


were sitting at the table with all the 
other children. . . 


INseT SCENE—DINNER AT THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
Characters: John, Ronald and Student. 
John: Dinner time! Dinner time! Oh 

Boy! Carrots. I like carrots. 
Ronald: I like carrots, too! What’s 
this, teacher? 
Student: That is creamed beef, Ronald. 
John: And potatoes. Oh Boy! Mashed 
potatoes and string beans. My mother 


e / e 
nnouncing an unusual new recipe booklet! 








7% SHOWED a still ink-wet 


copy of our new booklet, 
“Canned Fish Recipes.” ‘to our 


bachelor artist. He said some- 
thing like this... 

... "I'm going to cook all those 
fish recipes myself. They've cer- 
tainly hooked me!” 

So he illustrated himself as 
you see above. 

And you are going to get a free 
copy of this unusual, new recipe 
booklet just by sending in the 
coupon below! 

It has 36 pages. . . It’s jam- 
packed with dietary facts about 
10 different fish and sea foods! 

And remember: 43- recipes! 


W ax Bean & Shrimp Curry; Cold 
Spiced Mackerel; Spinach & 
Salmon Casserole . .. these are a 
few examples. Here’s a sample 


recipe: 


SARDINE CUTLETS 
10-0z.can Maine Sardines (Herring) 
packed in mustard 
Bread Crumbs | Keg 
2 tablespoons Water 
Drain excess sauce from sardines. 
Mix together egg and water. Dip 
sardines in bread crumbs, then in 
egg mixture and then again in 
bread crumbs. Fry in hot fat at 
375° F. until golden brown. Serve 


with chili sauce. Serves 3. 


Send for your own booklet now—while they last. Don’t bother with 


a typewriter. Just print on the coupon in pencil. Quick like a bunny! 


tm Pra 0 yagi tangy epyy gi arapias stan ose eg esate gla 


> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Dept, P-141 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please reserve a copy of “Canned Fish Recipes” for me, and send 
it as soon as possible. | understand that this is free of charge. 


Name 
Institution 


Street. 


cooks these. Does your mother cook 
string beans? 

Student: Yes, she does. 

Ronald: I want more dinner. 

Student: All right, Ronald. Carry your 
dish over to the serving table. Miss 
Eleanor will give you more. Carry 
it carefully. 

John: (to student) Miss Mary. You 
haven’t any pusher. Get some toast. 
You need a pusher. See! Do like I 
did. I don’t use my fingers when I 
have toast to push with. 

Ronald: I’m ready for my dessert. It’s 
jello, isn’t it, Miss Mary? 

Student: Yes. It’s jello with peaches. 

Ronald: Um—um. I love jello. It’s 
slippery. 

John: You didn’t finish your milk, 
Ronny. Did he, Miss Mary? Why 
don’t you pour some milk in your 
glass, Miss Mary? 

Student: I did have some, John. 

John: You should drink more. You 
should drink lots of milk. Everybody 
should drink lots of milk. Huh, 
Ronny? 

Ronald: Yeh. Lots and lots of milk. 

John: I want more milk, Miss Mary. 
Then I'll eat my dessert. I'll eat 
ten desserts. 


Barbara: What do the children do 
after dinner? 

Carol Ann: Each one takes a nap on 
a cot provided for him. After that, 
he has milk. 
When his mother comes for him at 
about three o'clock he is ready to 
greet her with a smile, having had 


some crackers and 


a pleasant and busy day. 

Mrs. Davis: It certainly does sound 
interesting! I think I’d like to visit 
there some day. Are visitors allowed ? 

Carol Ann: Yes, but it is better to 
make an appointment. Too many 
visitors on one day are a trifle up- 
setting to the children. 

Mrs. Randall: And it does sound as if 
you girls from Kensington High 
were learning a great deal. 

Carol Ann: Oh, we are and we love 
the course, too! 

Jane: Well, girls, shall we go skating 
now? 

Barbara and Carold Ann: Yes, we’re 
ready. 

Girls—Will you excuse us? Good-bye, 
Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Randall. (to 
Jane's mother) Mrs. 
Thompson. Thanks for the cookies 
and tea. We'll bring Jane home in 
time for dinner. 

Mrs. Thompson and ladies: Good-bye, 


girls. 
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Dates to Remember 
January 24 to 26—Tenth Annual Na- 


tional Public Housing Conference, 
New York City. 

February 5—Fifth National 
Hygiene Day. 


Social 


February 22 to 27—American Associa- | 


tion of School Administrators and 

Department of Home Economics of 
‘the National Educational Associa- 

tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 27 to March 1—Amerizan | 
Association of Junior Colleges, Stev- | 


ens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

April 8 to 10—Conference on the Con- 
servation of Marriage and the Fam- 
ily, University of North Carolina 
and Duke University, Chapel Hill!. 





Visual Aids Aid You 
(Continued from page 10) 





Exhibit, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Free 


American Museum of Natural History, | 
79th St. & Central Park West, N. Y. | 


C. Rent 

American Red Cross, National 
quarters, Washington, D. C., or your 
local chapter. Free 

American Social Hygiene 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 

American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Free, Rent & Sale 

American Trading Association 723 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 

Annis Co., R. B., 1505 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rent 

Babies Hospital, Normal Child Develop- 
ment Study, 167th St. & Broadway, 
nm, XC. Save 

Bancroft, Elwood, Visual Education 
Dept., Southeastern Junior High School, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Rent & Sale 

Belding Hemingway Corticelli, 119 W. 
#0)'St, WN. ¥.G, 

Belgard & Spero, Inc., 30 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 

Bell & Howell 
Ave., Chicago. 
cational and 
Rent & Sale 

Bennett, Dr. Abram E., 607 Medical Arts 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. Free 

Blue Cross of Massachusetts. 
Mass. Free 

Borden’s Farm Products, Bureau of Nu- 
trition, 110 Hudson St, N. Y. C. 
(users outside of N. Y. C. and vicinity 
apply to William J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 
47th St, N. Y. C.) Free 


Association, 


Co., 1801 Larchmont 
(large library of edu- 
entertainment films). 


Boston, 





Head- + 





Bray Pictures Corporation 729 Seventh | 


Ave., N. Y. C. (large educational li- 
brary). Rent & Sale 


Bronx Hospital, Laboratories, 1276 Ful- | 


ton Ave., N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 
Burton Holmes Film Library, Chicago 


Carter Cinema Producing Corporation, | 
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, Meals for 2 or 
4 or 6”—the new Pet Milk cook- 
book contains 70 tested recipes for 
dishes which include just as much 
milk as possible, yet have proper 
appearance, flavor, consistency and 
texture. These recipes can be most 
helpful in putting the “quart of 
milk a day,” generally recommend- 
ed by nutritionists, into appetiz- 
ing, delicious food that is more 
wholesome because of its milk and 
vitamin D content. 


How It Is Accomplished 


The extra milk-richness of these 
dishes is due to the fact that in 
creating the recipes, full advantage 
has been taken of one of the out- 
standing qualities of Irradiated Pet 





Milk— its double richness. Undi- 
luted Pet Milk puts into food more 
than twice the amount of whole 
milk substances that ordinary milk 
would supply, it can be diluted 
with less than an equal amount of 
another liquid— meat stocks, fruit 
juices, vegetable liquids—to in- 
crease the mineral and vitamin con- 
tent of the food and to improve its 
flavor. Diluted with an equal amount 
of water, Pet Milk contains 4.06% 
butterfat which is higher than that 
generally provided by ordinary milk. 
Because Pet Milk has been irradi- 
ated, all food made with it contains 
extra vitamin D. 


At A Saving In Cost 


Irradiated Pet Milk still costs less 
generally than ordinary milk—less 
than coffee cream—much less than 
whipping cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447a Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me, free of charge, ‘‘Money-Saving Meals—for 2 or 4 or 6” 


I teach (subjects) 
Name_ 


City. 





in school (grade) 
Address — 


State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 








551 Vifth Ave., N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 

Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 

Cereal Soaps Co., Inc., 334 E. 27th St., 
N. Y. C. Free 

Chevrolet Motor Car Co., Advertising 
Dept., Detroit, Mich. Free 

Chicago Film Laboratory, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. Rent 

Children’s Center, Children’s Fund of 
Michigan, 3743 Brush St., Detroit, 
Mich. Rent 

Children’s Hospital, 17th St. & W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Rent 

Child Study Association of America, 
Summer Play Schools Committee, 221 
W. 57th St. N, Y. C. Free 

Chrysler Corporation, Plymouth Division, 
Detroit, Mich. Free 

City of Flint, Department of Public 
Health, Sixth Ave. & Begole St., Flint, 
Mich. Sale 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Free 

Community Health Service, 404 S. 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. Rent 

Compere, Edward L., M. D., 950 E. 59th 
St., Chicago. Rent 

Cycle Trades of America, Chanin Bldg., 
N. Y. C. Free 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St, N. Y. C. 
Free 

De Lee, Joseph B., M. D., 5841 Mary- 
land Ave., Chicago. Rent & Sale 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. Free 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. (large educational library). 
Rent & Sale 

Donavin Miller Productions, Inc., 6060 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. Sale 

Duquesne Light Company, 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sale 

Eastman Kodak Co., Teaching Films Di- 
vision, Rochester, N. Y. (large educa- 
tional library). Sale 

Edited Pictures System, Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C. (large educational 
library). Rent & Sale 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Empire State Bldg., N. Y. C. Free 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. (large 
educational library). Sale 

F. C. Pictures Corporation, 505 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Rent & Sale 

Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
(large library of educational and en- 
tertainment films). Rent & Sale 

Films of Commerce Co., Inc., 21 W. 46th 
St. N. Y. C. Free & Sale 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 116 John 
St, N. Y. C. Free 

Ford, Adelbert, Ph. D. Dept. of Psy- 
chology, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Sale 

Frith Films, P. O. Box 565 Hollywood, 
Calif. Sale 

Fruit of the Loom, Inc., 712 Hospital 
Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (large library of 
educational, entertainment and foreign 
language films). Rent @& Sale 

Gaumont British Picture Corporation of 
America, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(large educational library). Sale 
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General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Motors Corporation, Department 
of Public Relations, 3044 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Free 

Goodrich, Anne M., R. N., 413 E. 53rd 
St, N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 

Good Teeth Council for Children, Inc., 
400 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Free 

Gramet, Charles A., Franklin K. Lane 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sale 

Gutlohn, Walter O., Inc., 35 W. 45th 
St. N. Y. C. (large library of edu- 
cational and_ entertainment films). 
Rent & Sale 

Har Film, Inc., 600 Baronne St., New 
Orleans, La. Rent & Sale 

Harmon Foundation, Inc., Division of 
Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau St., N. 
Y. C. (large library of educational, 
social and religious films). Rent @ 
Sale 

Health Products Corporation, 323 W. 
Polk St., Chicago. Free 

Hennepin County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 404 S. Eighth St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Rent & Sale 

Household Finance Corp., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
400 First Ave., N. Y. C. Apply 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (large library of 
educational and entertainment films). 
Rent & Sale 

International Dental Health Foundation 
for Children, Inc., 130 East End Ave., 
N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 

Judge Baker Guidance Center, 38% 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Rent 

Kent, Edwin N., 157 Newberry St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sale 

Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma, or 718 ‘Title Insurance 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Libby, MacNeil & Libby, U. 
Chicago. Free 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. Free 

Massachusetts General Hospital, Frac- 
ture Clinic, Boston, Mass. Free & 
Sale 

McCrum, Dr. Thomas B., 4144 Charlotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Rent & Sale 

Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, 
Ind. Free 

Melville Shoe Corp., N. Y. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Free 

Metropolitan Motion Picture Co., 50 
Branford Place, Newark, N. J. (large 
library of educational and entertain- 
ment films). Rent & Sale 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82 St. & 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Milk Industry Foundation, 
Bldg., N. Y. C. Free & Sale 

Missouri Commission for the Blind, 4342 
McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Free 

Motion Picture Project, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1013 18th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Free @& Sale 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
11 W. 53rd St. N. Y. C. Rent 

Nashua Mfg. Co., 40 Worth St., N. Y. C. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago. Free & Sale 

National Motion Pictures Company, 
Mooresville, Ind. Rent @& Sale 


S. Yards, 


Chrysler 


National Probation Association 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Rent & Sale 
National Safety Council, Inc, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Rent 

National Society for Crippled Children 
of the U. S. A,, Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 
Free 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Free 

National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Apply to local or 
state Tuberculosis Associations. Free, 
Rent & Sale 

Newark Board of Education, Dept. of 
Library and Visual Aids, Newark, N. 
J. Rent 

Northwestern Yeast Co., 1750 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago. 

Owen, Hubley R., M. D., 319 S. 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Free 

Presbyterian Church Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
Rent 

Pycope, Inc., Joplin, Mo. Free 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc., 2269 Ford Road, 
St. Paul, Minn. Free 

Religious Motion Pictures Foundation, 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 

Rolab Photo-Science Laboratories, Sandy 
Hook, Conn. Sale 

Rowland Rogers Productions, 151 W. 
46th St, N. Y. C. Sale 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., Singer Bldg., 
N.Y. C.. Free 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Rent & Sale 

Special Picture Corporation, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., N. Y. C. Apply 

Speed, Kellogg, M.D., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Free 

Stark Films, 529 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Rent & Sale 

Stewart, Roy J., 1008 Park Road, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Free 

St. Paul Family Nursing Service, B6 
Wilder Building, St. Paul, Minn. Rent 

Swift and Co., Public Relations Dept., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Thomson, James E. M., M. D., 1104 
Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. Rent @& 
Sale 

Tollefson, Donald G., M. D., 511. S. 
Bonnie Brae St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rent & Sale 

Ufa Films, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., N. 
Y. C. Sale 

Venard, C. L., 702 S. Adams St., Peoria, 
Ill. (agricultural film library). Free, 
Rent & Sale 

Viscose Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Visiting Nurses of San Diago, Inc., 645 
A Street, San Diego, Calif. Rent 

Warren’s Projection Service, 605 Ameri- 
can Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Rent 

Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, N. 
Y.C. Free & Sale 

Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., 7635 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Free 

Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, 21 
Catherine St., Worcester, Mass. Rent 

Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago,; 351 Turk St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (large library of educa- 
tional, religious, and entertainment 
films). Free @ Rent 
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Food and Chemistry 
(Continued from page 14) 





content of many of the common New 
York State fruits and fruit juices. The 
results obtained considerable 
importance in indicating what fruits 
and fruit juices, commonly produced in 
temperate zones, are rich in this vita- 


are of 


min. 

The strawberry, 
mirers will be glad to note, contains 
as vitamin C 
juice. Raspberries and turnips rank 
with tomatoes in vitamin C content; 
blueberries, plums and peaches furnish 
while blackberries, 


luscious its ad- 


twice much as orange 


smaller amounts; 


cherries and dewberries contain little 
more than a trace. 

The same fruit varies amazingly in 
C content the 


portion examined, the skin containing 


vitamin according to 
two to four times as much of this vita- 
min per gram as any other portion. 
The skin alone, however, will supply 
very little vitamin C since its weight 
is so small a percentage of the total 
weight of the fruit. 

Numerous factors other than species 
affect the vitamin C content of a prod- 
uct, variety being one of the most im- 
portant, but the same fruit varies in 
content according to amount of sun, 
quantity of rain, or part of the season 
in which it reached maturity. 

The increasing use of fruit juices in 
the home the 
vitamin C content of these products 
desirable. Juices extracted from fruits 


makes information on 


of high vitamin C content retain most 
of their original vitamin. Since this 
vitamin is easily destroyed by oxidation, 
the vitamin C 
creases rapidly on standing, stirring and 


content of juices de- 


during other processes which tend to 
increase contact with air. Heat, how- 
ever, immediately inhibits the oxida- 
tion. To prevent loss of vitamin C in 
the 
fruit should therefore be first rapidly 


home extraction of fruit juices, 
heated to approximately the simmering 
point of then 
diately, flash pasteurized and filled into 


water, pressed imme- 


bottles or cans, taking care to fill each 
container completely.* 


x &k * 


Dehydrated Sweet Potatoes 
Make Tasty Dishes 


kK \IPHASIS has been placed on 
~ ‘Modern Chemistry” and its con- 
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tribution to industry and the home. 
We, of the Southwest, have heard 
much of Mr. H. Schloffel- 
mayer’s belief in and enthusiasm for 
“Chemurgy” (Chemistry put to work 
on products from the farm). 
Assuming Chemurgy could aid the 
farmers of Texas, Mr. Gilbert C. Wil- 
Chemistry of the 
Teachers College, 


Victor 


son, a graduate in 
North Texas State 
began working on a sweet potato flour. 
After encouraging results with this 


“flour,” Mr. Wilson the 


operation of the Home Economics De- 


asked co- 
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partment in determining how the dehy- 
looked 
like light cream-colored flour, could be 
the kitchen. The 
dents in Demonstration Technique se- 


drated sweet potatoes, which 


used in home stu- 


lected thirty recipes for experimenta- 
tion—some of which called for grated 
raw potato and others for cooked, 
mashed potatoes—and set to work. 
These were their findings: (1) That 
“sweet potato flour” in its dry state 
when substituted for part of the white 
and waffles, 


flour made cookies 


(2) That it would substitute for grated 


tasty 
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raw sweet potatoes, when thoroughly 
blended with cold water, (3) That it 
could be substituted for cooked, mashed 
potatoes in such recipes as croquettes 
by blending and steaming to the desired 
consistency. 

Class 
economists, several of the administra- 
tive staff and members of the Cham- 


members, experienced home 


ber of Commerce, obligingly sampled 
and judged the finished products. Sweet 
potato nut bread, caramel squares and 
sweet potato cake were most popular, 
with sweet potato pie, pudding and cro- 


JUST IN TIME FOR THE NEW YEAR! . 


A new and 
radically different 


BUDGET CALENDAR 


Makes Budgeting Easy and Simple 


OULDN’T you like to help intro- 

duce a budget plan that really 
makes budgeting easy and simple? This 
new and radically different plan is built 
upon a very simple discovery. Many 
families prosper and keep solvent 
through ups and downs, but deny that 
they use a “‘budget.’’ How do they do 
it? We decided to find out. The answer is 
simple. They do plan, if only in their 
minds, to do three things with the next 
pay check: 1. Get ready to meet large 
occasional expenses. 2. Pay their debts 
as quickly as possible. 3. Live on what 
is left. We translated that way of man- 
aging into the simplest of budgets. 

All agree that it works 

Then we had people in widely different 
circumstances try out the plan. All of 
them—those who shun arithmetic, as 
well as those who like bookkeeping 
agreed that it works. Folks who had al- 
ways meant to keep a budget, but had 
never got around to it, saw clearly how 
to set up this plan, and went at it in 
earnest. 

The booklet contains all the work 
sheets needed: A calendar plan for meet- 
ing large occasional expenses, a calen- 
dar plan for paying debts, and “‘ plan for 
spending” sheets for every pay day in 
the year. The whole idea of the plan is 
to use these charts in order to make 
one’s income buy the greatest satisfac- 
tion possible. Isn’t that, after all, the 
real purpose of a budget? 


30 


quettes placing next in choice. 


Recipes ADJUSTED FOR DEHYDRATED 
Sweet Porators 

Key—3 lbs. peeled sweet potatoes 
make 1 lb. dehydrated sweet potato. 1 c. 
dehydrated sweet potato and 1 c. water 
equals 2 c. mashed. 

Place the dehydrated sweet potato in 
top of double boiler and add the cold 
water. After stirring well, set top in 
hot water in bottom part of boiler and 
stir until the sweet potato paste is hot 
enough to melt butter. Then proceed 
as for mashed sweet potatoes, remem- 


p MONEY 
ANAGEMENT 
for | 


THE BuDGer CALENDAR 





Copy sent free 

Here is a budget plan which we believe 
you will want to recommend to families 
who never seem able to keep their ex- 
penses within their income. The Budget 
Calendar will be sent to you without 
charge. You are invited to mail the cou- 
pon for a free copy. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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C or1poriatt.ow 
ESTABLISHED 18678 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
282 branches in 184 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-A 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me a free copy of your new 
Budget Calendar. 


Name 
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bering that the mixture will be thin but 
thickens in cooking. 


Sweet Potato Nut Bread 
(Derived from Banana Bread) 
c. sugar Y 
c. butter ¥ 
t. soda Y 
T. sour milk 2 
eggs 


c. sweet potato flour 
c. cold water 

aC, 

c. 


nut meats 
flour 


Cream butter and sugar well. 
sweet potato and water mixture 
blend. Beat in half of the wheat flour, 
Add soda dissolved in sour milk, then the 
well beaten eggs. Beat in the remainder 
of the flour mixed with nut meats. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.), 
Bake 45 to 60 minutes. 


Sweet Potato Pudding 
(8 servings) 
c. dehydrated potato 4 
mixture 
1 c. sugar 14 c. butter 
1% t. allspice 1c. sweet milk 


eggs 


Beat yolks and sugar together; 
the butter and beat to a cream; then add 
the rest of the ingredients and bake | 
hour in a very slow oven. Cover with 
meringue, return to the stove to brown. 
Serve with a sauce. 

It is possible that sweet potato flour 
may help the farmer with his sweet 
potato storage and freezing problems. 


Jessie A. ACKER, 
Department of Home Economics 
North Texas State Teachers College 


x *k * 


Teacher’s Daily Dozen 
By Mary Eula Smith 


Garber High School 
Garber, Oklahoma 


. Be proud you are a teacher. 

Be loyal to your school and com 
munity. 

. Cooperate with your administrative 
superiors and your teaching asso 
ciates. 

Plan your work; vary your teach 
ing methods. 

ust 


. Know subject 


many teaching aids. 


your matter; 
Be healthy; eat correctly and get 
plenty of sleep. 

. Dress suitably and becomingly. 
Be a friend, not a boss, to yout 
students. 

Be a good sport; cultivate a sens 
of humor. 

. Be enthusiastic. Answer question 
cheerfully and eagerly. 

Don’t waste time—your own of 
your pupils’, 

. Think of each day as the most im 
portant one. 
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x News Notes x 


*® All home economists are urged to co- 
operate with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association by registering with 
their state organization for possible as- 
sistance in national defense. If you 
have not secured a registration card, 
or having received one have not filled 
it in and returned it to the proper per- 
son, you should do so immediately. 
Since it is important that all home econ- 
omists be registered, even though they 
have retired from the profession, it will 
be appreciated if you will send their 
with your registration 


names along 


card. 


* Home Economics Education carries 
on even in war-torn countries. Miss 
Hsiao-Yun Yung, who received her 
M.A. at Teachers College, Columbia 
University this year, writes that she 
has reached her post as the first in- 
structor in home economics at Ginling 
College in Chengtu, Szechwen Prov- 
ince, West China. This is a temporary 
war location several hundred miles 
from the Campus at Nanking. Miss 
Yung went by plane from Hongkong 
and has gone through several bombing 
experiences. 

Another frontier worker, Miss Eva 
Mahuma, also a graduate of Teachers 
College, is continuing her work at the 
Industrial School, I-ka-geng (Build- 
Yourself-Up), located at  Evaton, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 

Both of these teachers would appre- 
ciate contributions of books and other 
teaching material. 


* New officers of the National School 
Cafeteria Association will be inaugu- 
tated in January: President—Mrs. 
Alice R. Certain, Director of Cafe- 
terias, Jacksonville, Florida; Vice- 
President and Editor News Letter 
Mrs. Berma Jarrard Abercrombie, 
Director of Cafeterias, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Bena 
Hoskins, Director of Cafeterias, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Miss Helen Crane, As- 
sistant Director in Charge of Cafe- 
terias, Los Angeles and Miss Nell 
Morris, Chief Dietitian and Assistant 
Professor, Texas State College for 
Women, replace Mr. Washam and Mr. 
Barrow on the executive committee. 
San Antonio has been selected as their 
1941 convention city. 


® The Food Stamp Plan will make it 
Possible for five million needy Ameri- 
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cans to receive surplus foods before the 
winter is over according to an an- 
nouncement of the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. With war choking off 
markets that have amounted to approx- 
imately eight hundred million dollars a 
year for American farmers, the Stamp 
Plan not only benefits the needy but 
helps farmers make up for the loss of 
export. 


* Drexel Institute of Technology will 
observe its fiftieth anniversary during 


HERES 
YANAUAN SU 


ant. 


HAWAIIAN SUNSHINE SALAD 
1 package orange or lemon flavored 
gelatine 

1 cup hot water 
1 14-0z. can Dole Crush 
1 cup grated raw carrot firmly pa 
14 cup chopped nuts 

1{ teaspoon salt 

Few grains cayenne 

1 cup cottage cheese 








i De 


ed Pineapple 


1 tablespoon vinegar cked 


the academic year 1941-42. 


* The March of Time publishes a 
Study Guide for teachers, directors of 
forum groups and current events clubs, 
to be used each month with their cur- 
rent film. The guides may be secured 
from Study Guide, The March of 
Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

* A Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1940, is now for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 


For January Classes 


You and your classes will enjoy making this 
sunny luncheon salad. Delicious and flavor- 


W 
ful, and full of nutritive values. This Ha- 
waiian Sunshine Salad contains goodly 
amounts of vitamins A, B, C, and G; pro- 
tein, caleium, phosphorus and iron. You 


can put it together in short order. and, if 
you like, tuck it into the refrigerator to 
enjoy next class period. 


Add hot water to gelatine, stirring 
until dissolved. Drain pineapple, 
pour syrup into measuring cup, 
add vinegar, then fill cup with cold 
water and add to gelatine. Cool. 
When it begins to thicken, fold in 
drained pineapple, carrots, nuts, 





salt, and cayenne, and pour about 14 of the mix- 
ture into ring mold. (Or 6 to 8 individual molds.) 
Chill until firm, then fold cottage cheese into re- 
maining pineapple-gelatine mixture and pour over 
first layer. Chill until firm. Serve with lettuce, 
top with mayonnaise and garnish with cottage 


cheese and walnut halves. 
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Send the coupon 


for a free sample of 


NOTEBOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


ye bl (| 


by N. Beth Bailey (McLean) 


A set of eight plates showing correct table 
manners. From the book ‘Meal Planning 
and Table Service.’’ Inexpensive. Each stu- 
dent can have a set for her own notebook. 
An excellent visual aid. 


Meal Planning and Table Service 
by N. Beth Bailey (McLean) 
A standard text covering all phases of the 
planning and serving of meals in the no- 
servant home. Helps the homemaker become 
a smart hostess. 


Cookies and More Cookies 
by Sumption & Ashbrook 
Every one of the 282 tested cooky recipes 
have been carefully selected from recipes of 
28 nations. Contains interesting comments 
on cooky customs and tips for cooky making. 


Candy and Candy Making 
by Mary B. Bookmeyer 
All types of candy—amateur and commer- 
cial—are presented in these 200 selected and 
tested recipes. Also treats on equipment, 
crystallization of sugar, and effects of hard 
water, etc. 


Bacteriology of the Home 


by Ava L. Johnson 


A text for practical bacteriology. Shows 
graphically where the dirt and germs are and 
how to get rid of them. Valuable for related 
work in a general home economics course. 
Well iliustrated. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 
Peoria, Illinois 
ee ee ee eee 
The Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 
Please send me the following: 
.»Meal Planning and Table Service.... 
Cookies and More Cookies 
Candy and Candy Making 
Bacteriology of the Home - 
Sets Notebook Illustrations Table 
Manners. - 10 sets for 95 
Sample Notebook Illustrations ‘Table 
Manner , ; ..(No charge) 
(JEnclosed find $ 


Name 
Address 
City & State 








Washington, D. C. Price 5c. This re- 
port covers information on the home 
and national defense, family economics, 
foods and nutrition, textiles and cloth- 
ing, housing and household equipment, 
publications and information services. 


* The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, in collaboration with the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
produced an educational sound movie 


” 


“Meat and Romance,” which may be 
secured free for school use from Castle 
Films Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

Although filled with useful informa- 
tion on the selection, cooking, carving 
and nutritive value of meat, the picture 
is entertaining throughout. As an edu- 
cational device, this movie should be 
shown at least twice; certain sections 


may be run over several times. 


* AGMA, which is short for Asso- 
Grocery Manufacturers — of 
America, Inc., held its thirty-second 
annual convention in New York City 
the last week in November. At that 
time, Mr. Paul S. Willis was re- 


elected president, to continue the work 


ciated 


of this organization in maintaining high 
standards for the industry and promot- 
ing a progressive consumer program. 
Miss Ellen Pennell, Director of Con- 
sumer Relations, and a _ council of 
twelve outstanding home economists or 
educational directors, representing 
leading grocery industries throughout 
the country, keep in touch with con- 
sumers and supply them with accu- 
rate information about grocery produce. 
Of particular interest to home econ- 
omists was the Consumer Forum pre- 
sided over by Eloise Davidson, assisted 
by Lillian Locke and Crump Smith. 
Discussion was based on_ talks by 
Charles Wesley Dunn, General Coun 
sel for AGMA and Mary de Garmo 
Bryan, Director of Institutional Man- 
agement at Columbia University. Mr. 
Dunn pointed out that at this time, 
when our country is making a supreme 
effort for national defense, that greater 
attention should be paid to certain fun- 
damental distribution problems. Dr. 
Bryan declared that “there is one strik- 
ing difference in the attitude toward 
food in this war and in our defense 
In that 


day, the emphasis was on food con 


program, from that of 1917. 


servation; today we are striving to in- 
crease the consumption of food.” Dr. 
Bryan explained that the need of in- 
creased food consumption has been evi 
denced by examination of men apply- 


Paul S. Willis 


ing for the army, she said, “Of appli- 


cants examined for admission about 
one-third are being rejected, many for 
conditions having nutritive basis. Sol- 
diers to be strong have to be adequately 
fed for many years before they are 


called to service.” 


* The United States 
pany, with branches in principal cities 
throughout the United States, has been 
retained by the Service 
Bureau of Parents’ Magazine as tech 


Testing Com- 


Consumer 


nical adviser and to do the majority 
of its testing, according to an announce- 
ment made by Mrs. Barbara Daly 
Anderson, Director of the magazine's 
Consumer Service Bureau. The Bu 
reau awards the Parents’ Magazine 
Commendation Seal to products that it 


considers worthy of it. 


* The National Biscuit Company has 
Ellen 


Pennell as Director of the Home Eco- 


announced the appointment of 


nomics Division. 

Miss Pennell received her B.S. de- 
gree in Home Economics from Kansas 
State After 
economics for one year she accepted a 


College. teaching home 
position with Iowa State College and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
as home demonstration agent. 

From this position she joined the 
Iowa State College staff as nutrition 
consultant, traveling throughout the 
State teaching nutrition and conducting 
This 


contact with consumer groups made a 


food demonstrations. extensive 
perfect background for her subsequent 
positions as Associate Editor of “Suc- 
cessful Editor of 
“The Country Home Magazine” and 


Director of AGMA. 


Farming,’ Home 
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FOR CawAvinens 
_ WHO WANT MORE THAN FACTS 





Recommended by schools, colleges and hos- 


ppli- pitals, the Chase Baby is a life-size manikin, in 
bout several different models, built for years of hard 
thal wear. Use it to demonstrate 

Sol- Bathing Dressing 


itely Powdering Making Clothes 


e 
Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
= 
are Feeding e Laundering 


For complete information write to 


~ M. J. CHASE 
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The new text 


{NTROD pucToRY 


FOODS By Osee Hughes, 


ate University 
on to the 
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The Ohio St 
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oratory © exe 
$3.00 
INlustrated 
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The Macmillan Company, 





FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. 
Edited by Ethel Traphagen, Director of 
The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 


Address 








Send only 15c 


in coin or stamps for the de luxe 
Carnation Cook Book. 96 pages, full- 
page color photos, unusual recipes, 
party hints, special diets, ete. 
CARNATION CO., DEPT. 703, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








TEXTILE COLORS 


SUN FAST « WASHABLE « NON-BLEEDING 


CRAFT WORK 
STENCILING 
HAND BLOCKING RAYON 
SILK SCREEN VOILE 


8 Color Box - $2.50 
$ pciol/ Stencil Paper and Brushes FREE 
Send for Free Folder 


COTTON 
LINEN 











THE AME RICAN J] CRAYON COMPANY 





Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 22) 








Living 

By Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., New York 

Price $2.25 Pp. 464 

Dr. Rice’s text, written primarily for 
the high school and college student, is 
particularly welcome for it is thor- 
oughly scientific yet written in a man- 
ner easily comprehensible to the average 
layman. 

The author defines health as ‘“‘a state 
of adjustment to one’s environment” 
and from this wholesome approach pro- 
frank thoroughness and 
practical direction to awaken a re- 
“the fine art of living.” 


ceeds with 
newed joy in 
Modern hygiene emphasizes the func- 
tional rather than the anatomic phases 
of the body and equal consideration is 
given to personal hygiene, mental hy- 
giene and environmental hygiene. Each 
illustrated chapter is designed to make 
you a moderate spendthrift of 
your first possession. 

is a book you will refer to 
information and 


more 


“Living” 


and again for 
for guidance. In fact, you will imme- 


want to lend it to all your 


again 


diately 
friends and I warn you they will not 
return it promptly. 

HELEN S. SHARPE 


Manners Now And Then 


By May B. Van Arsdale and 
Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 

Price $1.50 Pp. 226 

This is the first book on 
which I have seen that is not punctu- 
ated with and “don’ts.” Instead 
it is a delightfully written volume deal- 
ing with the development of modern 


manners 


“dos” 


manners. The sources of some of our 
customs are a bit terrifying, particularly 
in the B.F. (before forks) era. Makes 
us realize that our forefathers must 
have been hardy souls to survive. 

My prediction is that high school 
students will love this book. They will 
be amused by the cartoons and the anec- 
dotes of ancient customs and, inciden- 
tally, they may be impressed by the sig- 
nificance of the implications. 

DorotHy §. Day, Instructor in 

Clothing and Personality Training, 


Wadleigh High School, N. Y. C. 





Clothing —Revised 


By A. Latzke and B. Quinlan 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 

Price $3.50 Pp. 564 

An old friend 
The organization of subject matter has 
not been changed. Modern problems 
have been added and much of the mate- 
rial has been amplified. 

This book is an excellent text for 
college students and mature readers in- 
terested in the artistic side of dress de- 
signing, fitting of fabric to the figure 
and clothing problems of the family. 
And, not to omit the fact that tech- 
niques and skills are necessary, the au- 
thors have included these in one final 
chapter entitled, ‘Appendix.” (Re- 
viewed June, 1936). 

Dorotny S. Day. 


in a new costume! 


Clothing and textile teachers will be 
interested in two recent bulletins for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
Dresses and Slips: A Buying Guide by 
Clarice Scott, gives the most recent in- 
formation on fabric, style, fit, workman- 
Hosiery Lengths and 


Women’s 


ship and labels. 
Sizes (third edition) 
portance of standard methods of meas- 


explains the im- 


urement and standard measurements 
for the guidance of producers, distribu- 
tors and users. Charts and labeled il- 
lustrations make this bulletin particu- 


larly valuable. Price 5c each. 


Art Education Today is an eighty-five 
page manual devoted to the problems of 
art education. It is sponsored by mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Staff at ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University and pub- 
lished by The Bureau of Publications. 

Among the authors are Ray Faulk- 
ner, George Boas, Milton S. 
Victor D’Amico. Beautiful paper, a 
pleasing format and fine illustrations 


Fox, and 


make this book a treasure to be en- 
joyed and added to your library. Price 


$1.25. 
VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


curate CANT on Vita- ai ‘da 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 
ster illustrating Vitamin 
iencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


“Suggested Teaching Uniton 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 
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Here are the Shears 


ave You Enrolled 7 | that PINK 


as they Cut! 


Just cut out that pattern 

with WISS PINKING 

SHEARS and lo and behold! 

the seams are all beauti- 

fully pinked in advance. 

The greatest dress-making es 

Time Saver since the inven- eae 

tion of the — oe P= - 

they do away with hours of sp pe 

PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS hemming, binding, overcast- =. — peice 
ing, rolling, whipping and Shears. All seams 

similar tedious eye-straining neatly pinked, in ad- 

7 ° ° qe ° “pie & vance, simply by cut- 

For twenty-six years we have specialized in pro- methods of finishing seams. ting out the pattern. 


viding Home Economies teachers with reliable il- 
Model “C” illustrated, 


1 be 















































for lustrative materials consisting of educational Model “R", 97.00 pele, 
Le ° , (Prices slightly higher in 
ocu- samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- Canada.) 
en's ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are |) . ' 
e by : : , a | 
an also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin WiISs Close-up of seams 
e ° ° made ine old way. 
a which is sent monthly to all Home Economics |) Here the raw edge of 
" , | goods has been 
and Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- || PINKING SHEARS : Favel-proof by 
. | overcasting. 
im- . las — - 
q >» . s J > = CO- - ~~ Ty 
can ice. This Service is provided through the co-op J. WISS & SONS CO.. Newark, N. J. 
ne eration of several of the leading manufacturers : ee 
‘ibu- in the United States. 
TT" 
icu- While there is no charge to teachers for this How REGULAR and DE LUXE 
‘neal DENTONS {i J Are MADE 
Service, it is necesary that they enroll each year, Maseisls Used in De Laxe (Cream White) sal Regular (! wht Geny) Dentoms 
« f |, COTTON WOOL (Brown) Kewular Fabehe 
five as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are ne snr Ang =s 
is of actually engaged in Home Economics education zy 
iem- . . . . ° 
‘ne and who have indicated their desire to receive 
1ers 
pub- the Service. Please use coupon below if you have 
ions. not yet enrolled. 


ee Denton Class-Room Exhibit 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
For Home Economics Teachers 


—— , @ Exhibit of materials used in making 

Fill in and Mail Now hygienic Dentons, is specially designed 
SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS See eee ee ee for use in Home Economics classes 
A short talk to the children and an 
Home Makers’ Educational Service illustrated booklet telling how Dentons 
‘ : are made, are included. The complete 
Freeport New York exhibit sent on request without charge. 


Freeport New York 


Soft-Knit Dentons in Light Gray 
and Cream White Fabric 


Not made in colors 


Soft-knit Dentons are made of unbleached 
cotton with some very fine, soft, virgin 
wool. No dyes or chemicals are used; 
nothing to irritate the child’s sensitive 
skin. All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 
Hoods for children and adults, 


I am a Home Economics Instruci:r and would like to 





receive enrollment card for 1941. 


Please Write Plainly Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 
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BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your spring 
wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.00 





WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 colored collars of durable 
art paper or cloth, large size, 12x18, 
with eyelets and ties, to test becom- 
ingness of colors on each girl. These 
38 colors are standard gradations of 
the color wheel, not colors that change 
with each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong. 


A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 
can wear, 


THIRD 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 
TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 
what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR BEST RESULTS 


Use the Modern Cooking Guides 
Recommended by Cooking Experts! 
TT 











Take ‘‘Guesswork’’ out of 
roasting; candy, jelly making 
and deep-fat frying with the 
new, approved methods used 
in cooking schools and in 
thousands of homes througn- 


Creative Careers 


(Continued from page 16) 





In this position your training and work 
are of a more specialized nature re- 
quiring wide chemistry training plus 
experience. 

Nutrition Specialist: 

Many large cities are expanding their 
health programs and employing nutri- 
tion specialists in addition to the school 
nurse and doctor. As nutrition special- 
ist you visit the schools and homes, at- 
tempting to improve the diets of mal- 
nourished children. If you are attracted 
to this field apply to the state or county 
school board or a privately financed 
agency. 

WRITING 

Opportunities in writing are limited. 
If you are interested in this phase of 
foods and nutrition the article on Op- 
portunities in Textiles and Clothing in 
the November PracticAaL Home Eco- 
NOMICS will give you a better idea of 
necessary qualifications and training. 


RESEARCH 


Openings in research in Clothing and 
Textiles were discussed in the Decem- 


| ber installment of Creative Careers in 


Home Economics. Foods and _ nutri- 


| tion opportunities closely parallel them. 


Colleges, universities, commercial firms, 
magazine and government agencies con- 
duct research departments. Foods _ re- 
search includes book research as well 
as experimental or laboratory research. 
If you enjoy chemistry, biology, physics, 
food preparation and other laboratory 
courses in college, the field of research 
may attract you. Your work is more 
isolated; your goal more definite. You 
cannot be easily discouraged by failure 
because the keynote of research is “If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” 
DEMONSTRATION 


Opportunities in demonstration work 


with the government were discussed in 
the previous issue and in this article, 
under Business. In addition to Federal 
positions, there are opportunities with 
foods, stove and refrigerator companies. 
If you have excellent health and thrive 
on travelling, contacting people and 
selling a method, idea or a product you 
will enjoy this work. 
Whatever field you 
yourself an indispensable cog in the 
wheel so that when you leave your 
employer will want some one with 
home economics training to fill your 


choose make 


place. 

In addition to opportunities in foods 
and clothing, home economics trained 
people may enter a number of closely 
allied fields to be outlined in the next 
issue of Practical HoME Economics. 


SuGGESTED READINGS 

Holbrook and McGregor. “Vocations 
and Schools”, Allyn Bacon 

Fleischman, Doris. “An 
Careers for Women”, 
Doran 

Lingenfelter and Kitson. 
Girls”, Harcourt Brace 

Ogelsby, Catherine, “Business Opportuni- 
ties for Women”, Harper Brothers 

Felene, Catherine, Wo- 
men”, Houghton Mifflin 

Proceedings of the Conference of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, 1939 

“Undergraduate and Graduate Prepara- 
tion for Home Economics Research’, 
Agnes F. Morgan, Journal of Home 
Economics, December 1939 

“Home Economics in the United States 
Since 1934’, Sixth International Con- 
gress of Home Economics, Journal of 
Home Economics, September, 1939 

“Home Economics in the Office of Educa- 
tion” Sherman, Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, May, 1940 

Success pamphlets Shéde, 
Morgan-Dillon and Co., Chicago. 

Pamphlet—Dietetics as an Occupation by 
Cleo Murtland. National Occupational 
Conference 1936 

Leaflet No. 21. Guidance Leaflet. 
Economics, U. S$. Office of Educ. 

Articles appearing in Independent Wo- 
men magazine during 1939 and 1940 


Outline of 
Doubleday 


“Vocations for 


“Careers for 


by Chloris 


Home 





New openings are being created for teachers by i er agg 
conditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to 
Roast Meat Thermometer No. AGENCY experienced teachers and to beginners, We have excellent 
1120 (above) and Candy, Jelly, CHICAGO openings, too, for specialists and administrators, We 
Deep-Fat model No. 1100 (be- . .. serve carefully the interests of both executives and 
low) available at | Our Service is teachers. Early registration is an advantage, (N.A.T.A.) 
most Department, Nationwide 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Tl 


Drug and Hardware § 25 
stores or, sent post- 
paid. Mail check or 
money order today. 


ROCHESTER MFC. CO., Inc. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 


STE R : Cooking 
THERMOMETERS 


out the country. TEACHERS 








Excellent college positions 
including head- 
ships for teachers with higher 


1940 offered great op- 
Home 
teachers, 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 +E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


“ee department 
portunities to F 


Economics 
1941 should repeat. 


degrees. Also very fine city 
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Sound teeth are grown 
... not manufactured 





Do you KNow that authorities 
in the fields of dental hygiene 
and public health state that 
the diet of half our population is deficient in 
the vitamins and minerals on which dental health 
depends? And that much disease of the perio- 
dontal tissue may be due to sub-clinical scurvy? 


Spongy, bleeding gums and loosened teeth 
are often signs of scurvy due to lack of Vita- 
min C in the diet. The nutritional need for Vita- 
min C is especially high during pregnancy, 
lactation, growth and disease. 


Citrus fruits are prime sources of Vitamin C, 
and appreciable sources of Vitamins A, B,, G and 
minerals. They help the body get more use from 
calcium in other foods. They are therefore of 
great value in the formation and preservation 
of healthy teeth and gums. 


To attain the ‘‘optimum”’ intake of citrus, 
grapefruit may well be used, as an additional 
supply. Either fresh or canned, the fruit or the 
Juice ranks high in ‘ll the nutritional factors 
generally attributed to citrus fruits. 


FEBRUARY, 1941 


Its tangy flavor permits it to be 

taken at various times of the 

day without affecting the appe- 
tite adversely. 


The relation of citrus fruits to dental health 
is only one of the many subjects treated in ‘“The 
Best of Health to You,” a recently published 
booklet of the Florida Citrus Commission. In 
this interesting publication are the basic facts 
on citrus fruits and health. We will be glad 
to send it to you, in quan- 
tities desired for distribution, 
on receipt of the coupon. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your booklet, ‘‘The Best of Health to You.” 


DEPT. 27-Y 


Name- 
Address 
City- 


Quantity desired 


Profession —~ 








